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Steel Diet for Golf Shoes. if you play 18 
holes of golf 
about 12.000 so a light shoe is very im 
The world’s largest golf shoe manu 
facturer found a way to reduce weight by 1/3 

by tee! The spikes 
screw into ar sole plate made from USS 
Stainles res 
light, flexible a 
the spike 


on a normal course, you take 
teps 
portant 
adding construction 
inner 
Ihe ulting shoe is feather 
our foot, and 


Steel 


you never feel 


Hard as Steel, Soft as Rubber. The wheels of most trolley cars have a hard steel rim 
but they are fastened to the hub with a band of tough rubber. These Resilient Steel 
Wheels, supplied by United States Steel, last longer and ride easier than solid steel wheels 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product ments udvertisement, write United States Steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLOWE FENCE 


OlL WELL SUPPLY TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES 


COLUMBIA-GEWEVA STEEL 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
Inc 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . 
* UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 


CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


Wheat Suffocation. Stored wheat needs lots 
of air, or it will mildew and rot. Giant-sized 
USS American Quality Springs are covered 
with Cyclone Insect Screening to form tunnels 
through the wheat piles. Air is pumped 
through under pressure to ventilate the wheat, 
and keep it sweet and dry. 


Thousands of Horses ...Coming Up! 1t takes 


gasoline to get the horsepower out of your 


sutomobile 
get 


but first it takes horsepower to 
the gasoline out of the ground. Shown 
here is the power frame for a gigantic “Oil 
well” slush pump that utilizes nearly 1,000 
input horsepower to force mud down into an 
oil well while it is being drilled. United States 
Steel makes a complete line of oil drilling, 
production, pipe line and refining equipment. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It's« 
full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local 
newspaper for time and station 


125 William Penn Place, Pitteburgh, Pa 


. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . MATIONAL TUBE 
Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
* UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





Say “Thanks for your order” | —= 
by Long Distance N 


. 


\ 


r- -—— 
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.and watch repeat sales grow 


A “Thank you” by Long Distance is like a 
friendly handshake across the miles. 


In a warm and personal way it tells your 
customer you appreciate his business. And 
it helps your business, too. 


For besides building good will, “Thank 
you” calls help to build repeat sales. Hun- 
dreds of firms have found that acknowledg 
ing orders by telephone is an idea that pays 
for itself many times over, 


Why not try it on the next orders you get 


from out-of-town customers? It will mean a 


lot to them. It may mean a great deal to you. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples 

Philadeiphia to Baltimore 

Boston to New York 

St. Louis to Cincinnati 

Atianta to Chicago 

Los Angeles to Pittsburgh 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the 


- i 


first three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal 


excise tex 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST 





ewe ower 
a? 








fh 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘B> 
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COSTUME BY HANNAH TROY 


The Lady is Styled in Petrochemicals 


Look at her costume. It’s woven of new “miracle” fibers 
made possible by petrochemical ingredients. So is her 
hat. And the handbag she carries is fashioned from a 
petrochemical synthetic. Petrochemicals have even 
helped style her hair, in the new shampoo product she 


uses. 


Every day finds new consumer and industrial uses for 
these petrochemicals derived from petroleum and natu- 
ral gas. That's why Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., subsidiary 
of Sinclair Oil Corporation, is taking strides to keep 


pace with the rising need for petrochemicals 


Recently, Sinclair's new Aromatic Recovery Unit went 
“on stream” at Marcus Hook. The plant recovers Tolu- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


600 FIFTH AVENUE * 


ene, Xylene, ParaXylene and other aromatic hydro- 
carbons used in the manufacture of plastics, protective 
coatings and synthetic fibers. These facilities will turn 
out millions of pounds of petrochemicals every year. 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., is another example of the 
Company's growth in the highly competitive petroleum 
industry 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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ONLY YESTERDAY 


Rounpinc the fiscal bend, Wall 
Street looked the nation over and 
found it sound as a dollar. Eco- 
nomically, Americans had never 
had it so good, with real wages at 
record levels, savings banks bulg- 
ing with their deposits and the 
Government promising to reduce 
taxes. 

Still, U.S. business found itself 
bucking a buyer’s market. Produc- 
tion was soaring, but »rices were 
drooping. In the auto industry, 
Ford, Hudson and Willys slashed 
prices. Among retailers, mail or- 
der houses were basking in sizable 
sales increases, but department 
stores were begin- 
ning to notice a 
mounting reluc- 
tance on the part 
of the public to pay 
list prices. Nev- 
ertheless, stock 
prices climbed to 
new heights: AT- 
&T reached 139, 
GE 
Kresge 390. To top 
things off, there 
was talk in the 
oil industry that 
Cities Service had 
leased the entire 
Canadian prov- 
ince of Prince Ed- 
ward Island (1.4 
million acres) in which to hunt 
for oil. 

Then & Now. If some (or indeed 
all) of this sounds somewhat fan- 
tastic, there is a good reason. Such 
was the economic state of the na- 
tion as Forses duly reported it in 
its issue of June 15, 1925—just 30 
years ago this month. Looking back 
to 1925 today, there are some strik- 
ing parallels. That year tornadoes 
killed 689 people in three states 
(last month a series of twisters 
left over 100 dead from Texas to 
Kansas). In Washington, peace 
was eagerly pursued by nine 
powers, which signed a Limitation 
of Armaments Treaty (last month, 
with a Big Four parley at the sum- 
mit in prospect, there seemed to be 
an easing in the cold war). In 
Dayton, Tenn., Schoolteacher John 
T. Scopes, prosecuted by William 
Jennings Bryan and defended by 
Clarence Darrow, went on trial for 
teaching Darwin's theory of evolu- 
tion (on Broadway last month, In- 
herit the Wind, a legitimate drama- 


Second Half of 1925 
286 and SS. be Likely 


Public Service Cup 
Winner Announced 


Mamaty ae bacestmen's (6 Began Moo 


tization of the “monkey trial” was 
playing to packed houses) 
Economically, too, '25 and '55 re- 
semble each other in many strange 
ways. Coal, then as now, was the 
sick man of U.S. industry. Fores 
called it “the worst-managed in- 
dustry in America.” But it also ad- 
vised that sugar futures were “a 
likely speculation,” that “chain 
stores are not developing any weak 
links” and that “good oil stocks will 
one day prove profitable,” all, as 
time has proved, sound prophecies. 
Prophecies & Prospects. Thirty 
years ago, Forses foresaw a boom- 
ing future for electric power com- 
panies, took a dim 
view of the state 
of the nation’s 
highways, worried 
about the ailing 
textile business 
and wondered out 
loud if railroad ex- 
ecutives “have had 
foresight enough 
to discern the com- 
ing revolution” in 
transportation (“Is 
it not their duty 
to move 
and 
vise 


eS am te 


to Bring 


tm 


heaven 
to de- 
and 
means of profiting 

from it?’’) 
Prophetically 
enough, the June 15, 1925 Forses 
observed that White Motors, despite 
“earnings that did not come up to 
expectations last good 
steady earner and the company has 


earth 
ways 


year, 18 a 


worked up to an enviable position 
in the truck field.” 
latter look at White and the 
strangely persistent manner that 
history has of repeating itself, see 


motor For a 


day 


page 25 
Since the 
turned over 


20s, the 


many times 


world has 

But the 
stili 
industry is 
struggling to get out from under; 
railroad 


electric power 


booming; the 


industry is 
textile 
men may not have yet 
and earth, but 
piggy backing is a step forward 

As the nation rounds the fiscal 
bend in 1955, Forses’ editors, like 
those before them, continue to tap 
the pulse of the US 
Their is still sound 
as a dolla 


moved heaven 


economy 
conclusion: it 
still offers opportunities 
to prudent men. As the poet ob- 
served: “All of our 
but yesterdays.’ 


tomorrows are 








St. Louis’ Biggest Day! 





On May 26th, 1955, St. Lovisans author- 





ized a $110,639,000 bond issue which 





opens the way for up to $750,000,000 





in civic improvements and city rebuilding. 





t was the ‘“‘biggest day’’ in 
modern St. Louis history be- 
cause on May 26th the citizens 
of St. Louis authorized the 
biggest package of civic improve- 
ments in that city’s history: 
$43,015,000 for street widen- 
ings, viaducts, bridge im- 
provements ... and 3 new 
expressways converging on the 
center of the city from north, 
south and west. 
$36,672,000 for slum clear- 
ance, parks, playgrounds, 
community centers... and a 
new municipal dock. 
$16,805,000 for new hospi- 
tals, libraries, fire stations, 
other municipal buildings! 
$8,725,000 for street lighting, 
voting machines, fire fighting 
and other city equipment. 
$3,272,000 for improvements 
to existing city buildings. 


And by their action, the citizens 
also unlocked for civic improve- 
ments up to $335,000,000 in 
Federal and State funds. In addi- 
tion, these civic improvements 
will bring about approximately 
$350,000,000 worth of new 
privately financed construction in 
the area cleared of slums. 


On the same day, St. Louis voters 
approved a $16,395,000 bond issue 
for public school improvements, 
including new construction, 
rehabilitation, expansion of 
playgrounds and other required 
facilities. 


Now St. Louis is 
Definitely on the March 


And marching with it—ready in 
advance to supply the electricity 
need for a greater St. Louis—is 
the Union Electric Company of 
Missouri. An “ambitious,” fifteen- 











year, $400,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram announced by Union Elec- 
tric in 1947 has already been 
revised upward. $245,150,000 had 
been spent on new buildings and 
equipment by the end of 1954, and 
the program is expected to total 
$600,000,000 by the end of 1962. 


A Good Place to Locate 
These great forward steps in civic 
progress...St. Louis’ central 
location ... and the great indus- 
trial diversification which makes 
St. Louis one of the most economi- 
cally stable cities in the country 
are all good reasons for locating 
businesses, branch offices, plants in 
this area. For further information 
on the advantages in the Union 
Electric territory, please address 
inquiries to: J. E. Johanson, In- 
dustrial Development Engineer, 
315 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY OF MISSOURI 


Subsidiaries: Union Electric Power Company 


Missouri Edison Company + 


Union Colliery Company 


* Missouri Power & Light Company 
* Poplar Ridge Coal Company 


St. Louis & Belleville Electric Roilway Company. 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


More aluminum is pouring into and 
out of Detroit than ever before. This 
year’s cars contain an average 29.6 
pounds of aluminum vs. 20 pounds in 
1954 models, a 48% increase. By year’s 
end, the auto industry will have used 
up 5% of all the aluminum produced 
in 1955. 

© . ” 

Flying carpet prices are in prospect 
now that carpet wool quotes have 
soared in the past five months from 
80c a pound to 93c. As a result, four 
major carpetmakers are hiking their 
retail prices. Bigelow-Sanford’s raise 
averages 3% and goes as high as 6% 
on some grades; Alexander Smith 
plans a 5% across-the-board increase; 
C.H. Masland & Sons and A. & M. Ka- 
ragheusian plan similar boosts shortly. 

+ * . 

Vodka is all the vogue, according to 
a new survey, which finds that while 
general liquor consumption in the US. 
last year was down 2.7% (to 190 mil- 
lion gallons), vodka volume was up 
20.7% from 1953. 

. * ° 

Cost of coffee may get less erratic. 
The setting up of an International 
Coffee Bureau by 15 Latin American 
coffee-growing countries to regulate 
their exports of coffee beans should 
benefit U.S. coffee manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, retailers and consumers. 

. ° . 

The biggest year ever is what 1955 is 
likely to be, according to the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York’s month- 
ly newsletter, and that despite some 
persistent, localized unemployment. 
“The fact that fewer men working 
fewer hours can produce essentially 
the same volume of goods as in 1953,” 
says First National City, “is. scarcely 
cause for lamentation.” 

. . - 

For hunch-playing investors who may 
like a long-shot flier on a new specu- 
lative issue, Bangtail Preferred, Inc. 
has just upped its capitalization from 
$10,000 to $30,000. Organized by a 
hopeful group of newsmen and admen, 
BP is a duly constituted corporation 
devoted to the care, feeding and run- 
ning of its major asset, a racehorse. 
Name: Fly. 

+ 7 » 

Do-It-Yourse!f boom, now a burgeon- 
ing $6-billion-a-year business, has 
forced “an important change in edi- 
torial policy” at The Family Handy- 
man, a publication that has grown 
with the fad. “The time has come,” 
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warns the Handyman, “to recognize 


that there are some jobs the average | 
homeowner should not attempt. . . | 
You will find the strange-sounding 


recommendation from time to time 
... that professional labor be brought 
into the picture.” 

. * e 


Joining the enemy, Sheraton Corp. of | 


America will become the first major 
U.S. hotel chain to go into the motel 
business (which has sprouted from 
13,000 motels in pre-World War II 
days to 50,000 today). The big inn- 
keeper will begin construction this fall 
of a 156-room “luxurious highway 
inn” at Tarrytown, N.Y. Estimated 
cost: $2,250,000. If it clicks, Sheraton 
President Ernest Henderson expects 


to have many more in operation across | 


the U.S. 


Westinghouse struck back at 1,100 | 


workers at its East Pittsburgh plant 
last month after they walked off the 
job in protest against the company’s 


use of a maintenance man to operate | 


a crane. Baring the fangs of its new 

retaliation program, Westinghouse 

suspended all 1,100 workers for six 

days, halting production in the plant’s 

generator and transportation division. 
* e 

To compete with the DeHavilland- 


built Comet, now the only available | 
Vickers, | 
Ltd. is working on the prototype of a | 
new jet passenger plane capable of | 


commercial jet, Britain's 


transatlantic flights. Called the V-1000, 
Vickers hopes to have it ready for 
take-off next year. 
. ° + 
“Senior Foods,” for folks over 60, is 


H.J. Heinz Co.’s newest variety. The | 


food packer thinks its new line of 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats 


(low in salt and calories, high in pro- | 


teins and minerals) may open up an 
even bigger market than that of ba- 
bies, who last year were spoon-fed 
some $200-million worth of mashed 
mushes of various varieties. 

. ° . 


Textron American, Inc. which caught | 


the merger fever three months ago 


when it was formed from three textile | 
Currently | 


firms, is out for more. 
making more money from its non- 


textile products, Textron has drawn a | 
bead on no less than 19 new com- | 


panies—all of them in the non-textile 
field. 


a . o 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 43) 


Everybody’s 
Bidding for It! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





ESOP 


CIRCA 600 BC 


THE ANT AND 
THE 
GRASSHOPPER 


Winter was in the air, and the ant 
was working on a last minute in- 
ventory of his food, when a hungry 
grasshopper hopefully dropped by 
for a handout 

“Sorry,” said the ant, “nothing do- 
ing. You'd have plenty of food of 
your own, if you hadn't just hopped, 
skipped, and jumped the whole 


summer away.” 


If Aesop had never 
written another fable, 
he'd still live in Ameri- 
can history for that one 
alone. Because we've 
always been a nation 
that admired thrift. 
That's why we think 
our Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan was such a 
success from the start... 


fd 


Why each week now 

more and more _— 

are joining the Plan... 

Why they're beginning 

to set aside as little as 
50 cents a day for the purchase of 
stocks — 


Starting to build an ownership inter- 
est in American business that should 
grow in value over the years. 


If you'd like to know a little more 
about this Monthly Investment Plan 
yourself, we will be happy to furnish 
complete details, Just mail us the cou- 
pon below, 


Without charge of obligation, please send 
me your descriptive booklet, a membership 
blank, and the jal report on “Twenty 
Stocks for Long Toom Investment” in your 
Monthly Investment Plan. 


Nome 





Add. 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


Ea CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
ae NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


tt CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 





DENONED BY PICKS N.Y 








changes depend on the some key factors 


two-month period ending the last week of May 


Shoded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 


Map shows conditions in 78 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where | 





Number 
The Top Ten Cities « Successive 
Months Listed 


Percentage Gain 
Over Last Year 


Zone Indexes 








Reno 19% 
Tucson 17 
Miami 16 
Amarillo 16 
Butte 16 
Detroit 13 
Salt Lake City 13 
Pittsburgh 13 
Wilmington 13 


Shreveport 13 














Percentage gain or |« f, 
corresponding months last year 
June 
New England Yo\+ ol+- 6 
Middle Atlantic . 2 
; 10 


Midwest 
South 

North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 


Pacific 


NATIONAL INDEX 
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NEXT ISSUE: 
Annual Stockholder Census 


in the last fiscal year? 


the 25th successive year, Forses gives the answers, company by company, 


industry by industry. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 6-15 


I enclose 


Single Copy, Me 


in Canada, $6 @ year 


Which companies gained new stockholders 
Which saw desertions to greener equities? 


C) $5 for 1 year of Fonses, [) $10 for 3 years. 


Pan American, 47 « year; Overseas, $10 @ year. 


For 
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AMV MEFOE! : 


Sunray’s Next i, Sift) (om : 
Annual Report 
is in the 


making y 4 


EXPLORATION PRODUCING PIPE LINE REFINING MARKETING 


What SuNRAy is planning to do in the future is much more 
important than what SUNRAY has done in the past. You can’t use 
last year’s yardstick to measure SUNRAY — this year or any year 
in the future. 


The Company is now in its 35th year — bur still growing. 

SUNRAY has always been flexible enough to recognize “changes” 

that will better its operations. The changes SUNRAY has made 

in the past have always meant improvement. New methods the 

Company has adopted for the exploration, producing, refining, 

if you would like a copy of and transporting of oil and its products have paid off substantially. 

SUNRAY’s Annual Report for 

1954 which reviews another 

year of progress, we will be 

happy to send it to you. Just 

drop a note to SUNRAY, 

Dept. F, SUNRAY BUILDING, 
Tulsa 2, Oklahoma. 


The newest change .. . the merger of Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation . . . adds another great modern refinery and a solid 
marketing and products distributing organization to SUNRAY'S 
already strong producing, refining and pipe line operations. This 
latest change, through strengthening growth, now makes the 
combined SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT OIL COMPANY a fully 
integrated organization. The Company has facilities to handle the 
complete scope of activity from the discovery of oil to the distribue 
tion of finished products at D-X service stations and at distributoss 
and dealers throughout the middle west and mid-south. 


Watch SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT Grow/ 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT OIL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES * SUNRAY BUILDING a TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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READERS SAY — 


Yardstick Footnote 


Congratulations on developing the 
Fouses Yardstick. It should become one 
of the most useful tools of the investor. 
I suggest that rating (with reference to 
the total group) each of the 100 firms, 
whose performances compose the yard- 
stick itself, would be of great interest to 
your readers. Dr. Donan Prenson, 

Escola de Sociologia, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 

This project is currently in progress. 

—Ep. 


The Seranton Story 


Definitely erroneous is Lawrence Stes- 
sin’s statement (in his May 15 Labor Re- 
lations column) as far as Scranton is con- 
cerned: “The trouble often starts after a 
new company has moved in and suddenly 
finds the welcome mat removed.” Fifty- 
eight new plants built and 85 plants ex- 
panded—that’s the Scranton story since 
our industrial program started ten years 
ago. And none of our new industries 
have found the welcome mat removed! 
...» 1 assure you that the matter of fuel 
in the new plants is the sole choice of the 
occupants and the determination is us- 
ually made on economic grounds. 

And, I reiterate, the welcome mat | was 
not withdrawn, no matter what their 
choice... . We seek more industry and 


pledge it will be welcomed with open 

arms by all segments of our community. 

—H. J. Conwnoiry, 

President, 

Scranton Chamber of Commerce, 

Scranton, Pa. 

Columnist Stessin, who consulted over 

50 Scranton businessmen before citing 

“a random case,” intended no slur upon 

Scranton’s progressive Chamber or any 

of ite municipal officials. The case in 

point, however, was as he reported it. 
—Ep. 


Where Credit ls Due 


In your June Ist issue (Trends & 
Tangents), you gave us credit for a brave 
prediction: “The market will be at the 
550 level when President Eisenhower is 
sworn in for his second term... .” Unfor- 
tunately, this was not our comment but 
was a quotation from a speech given at 
the National Federation of Financial An- 
alysts Societies by Mr. Philip Fitzgerald 
of San Francisco. While we might wish 
we had made such a brave and clever 
comment, we do not feel we should be 
given credit for it. —Ra.en A. Rornerm, 

Harris, Upham & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Big Steel Formula? 


In your May 15th issue, Sidney Lurie 
writes in part: “Which stocks are attrac- 
tive?” Among those he cites is Bethle- 
hem Steel. In the same issue, Joseph 
Goodman writes: “At present, I consider 














By 


“7. .ONE POUND OF 
STAUFFER CHEMICALS 


The production of 24% ola of viscose rayon re- 
quires one pound of Carbon Bisulphide. Tankear 

vantities of this chemical are shipped each day 
) en nine —g~ i may for use in the manufac: 
ture of rayon, ru cellophane, carbon tetra- 
chloride, and agricultural pesticides and fumi- 
gants. As « building block in new organic chemi- 
cals, Carbon Bisulphide is finding its way into an 


i. 


increasing number of chemical intermediates for 
volume uses in diverse helds. 

Coast to coast, Stauffer serves industry and agri- 
culture from 38 plants, 4 research laboratories, 
and 7 major sales offices — supplyin ndable 
diversified chemicals that insure a tick future 
for industry — for agriculture — and ultimately 
for you 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue : New York 17, N.Y. 





that many stocks are unattractive ior the 

average individual investor. . Among 

the stocks which I think are high 
enough: Bethlehem Steel... .” 

—Jonn C. SALmon, 

Boonton, N. J. 


“With all thy getting, get understand- 
ing.” What tommyrot! . I bought 
Bethlehem Steel. I read Mr. Lurie: Buy 
BS in the next 30 days. I read Mr. Good- 
man: BS is high enough. With all thy 
getting. .. . You ought to adopt some 
sort of conclusions before you send out 
this kind of yes-and-no-mostly-no sort 
of stuff... . I hope you get 1,000 letters 
like this one from your readers. 

—Henry T. Cowes, 
Ipswich, Mass. 

Forses, which gives its columnists a 
free hand, has received only two pro- 
tests.—Eb. 


Right Formula 


I enjoyed your May 15 issue pi swaoly 
more than any other issue I have read 
during the past several years of sub- 
scribing to your magazine. I thought your 
analysis of the chemical companies was 
presented so vividly that one could, with- 
in a matter of a few minutes, appraise the 
various issues... . I also like the new 
addition of Trends & Tangents. I found 
some very useful information in some 
very short paragraphs. .. . —L. M. Laper, 

Buerger, Ladet & Radinsky, 
Denver, Colo. 


Everything Shipshape 


I have just read “Holiday Fare” in your 
May Ist issue. I was one of the passen- 
gers on T.ES. Jamaica, which left New 
Orleans on May 5th on Shareholders 
Cruise No. 2. To say that the trip was 
wonderful is an understatement. . The 
United Fruit Co. is to be commended for 
the manner in which the cruise was 
handled, and we have nothing but praise 
for their employees in Guatemala. 

—L. V. Corkum, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Glass Cutter 


In your interesting article about Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. (May 1), there is 
a statement that Pittsburgh Plate supplies 
about 75% of the wrap-around wind- 
shield requirements of Chrysler. I have 
always been under the impression that 
they were 100% suppliers... 

—James W. Gress, 
Vice President, 
Safetee Glass Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reader Gibbs is correct.—Eb. 


Critic 


As a magazine offering financial advice, 
1 do not believe you build your esteem 
by poor judgment You don't even 
give close to perfect judgment as to the 
general market action, the timing of 
when to buy and neither do you nor your 


(ConTINVED On PAGE 48) 
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POLIO RESEARCH AIDED BY 
RCA ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


An RCA electron microscope, capable 
of magnifying up to 300,000 times, 
played an important role in the re- 
search that produced the new polio 
vaccine. It was this same electron 
microscope that enabled man to see 
and to photograph the polio virus for 
the first time. 

Today, more than 500 RCA electron 
microscopes are in use throughout the 
world —in industry, science and 
medicine. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF RCA STOCKHOLDERS, May 3, 1955. Approximately 1,100 attended. 


| NEW RCA AIRBORNE RADAR 
“SEES” WEATHER MILES AWAY 


“COLOR TY: WELL UNDER WAY 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 


GENERAL SARNOFF POINTS TO INCREASE OF COLOR TV SHOWS AND HOME RECEIVERS 






























Aircraft pilots can now keep informed 
of weather conditions as far ahead as 
150 miles. This is accomplished while 
in flight by means of new RCA air- 
borne radar, which enables commercial 
airlines to plan flights with greater 
precision and passenger comfort. The 
equipment also reveals surface features 
such as lakes and mountains. . . even 
when visibility is limited. Airborne 
radar is another RCA contribution to 
safer, dependable commercial aviation. 


ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 











NEW YORK, N.Y.—-In a statement at 
RCA’'s 36th annual meeting of stock- 
holders, Brig. General David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board, emphasized the 
approaching maturity of color television. 
He said he firmly believed “Color Tele- 
vision will break through and be well 
under way before Christmas of the pres- 
ent year.”” He stated that NBC—a 
service of RCA—is at the forefront of 
color TV programming. NBC plans for 
autumn 1955 include colorcasts of a new 
dramatic series featuring the greatest 
classics of all time. Color “‘Spectaculars” 
will be continued, and other major color 
shows are planned, including several 
football games 

RCA color receivers equipped with 
the 21-inch color tube were placed on 
the market in December, 1954. Results 
have been highly successful. Facilities 
have been set up for large-scale produc- 
tion, and the RCA television tube manu- 
facturing plant at L: Pa., is 
being expanded to produce than 
30,000 tubes 


incastet 
more 





a month 





How many parts in an RCA color TV set? 
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More than — parts are used in the 


RCA Victor Color TV set 


provide these components 





21-inch 
and 606 suppliers 



















In 
every 
direction... 


Modern rail service for the| modern South! 


"The Southern Serves the South” is more 
than a slogan. It is a simple statement of fact 


Southern Railway System's 8,000-mile network 
of lines serves every state but one south of the 
Potomac and Ohio Rivers and east of the 
Mississippi. It connects almost every major city 
in the Southland to trafhc gateways leading to 
the rest of America 


It takes a combination of all kinds of economic 


advantages to bring about industrial growth Na 


such as the South has seen in recent years. One 


of these advantages is the modern dependable, THE SOUTH 





ever-improving transportation service of the 
railway that ‘Serves the South.” 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


horny A, Wits 


President 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





THE FORD SETTLEMENT 


The three-year contract negotiated by the Ford Motor 
Company and the United Automobile Workers will have 
a tremendous impact on the economy, both immediately 
and far into the future, Certain results are at once ap- 
parent. A long, bitter, disruptive strike in one of our 
great basic industries has been avoided. In winning what 
U.A.W. President Reuther describes as “the largest eco- 
nomic package ever negotiated,’ an increase of more 
than 20 cents an hour, the agreement certainly means 
a new price increase for automobiles, and as other con- 
tracts in other industries follow so, too, will the rise in 
the cost of living. 

After a period of reasonable stabilization, we will now 
enter another inflationary cycle. The stock market’s jump 
following the settlement sprang less from relief that there 
would be no strike than from an awareness of what the 
contract would do to inflation. 

The agreement of Ford to supplement unemployment 
benefits for laid-off workers has properly been described 
as “historic,” for it recognizes a totally new principle that 
individual companies have a continuing responsibility for 
laid-off workers. Heretofore, the people, through govern- 
ment, have recognized the responsibility of all for unem- 
ployment compensation. The inclusion of this principle 
in other contracts with other companies may not come 
swiftly on a widespread scale, but it will now be a prime 
objective in union negotiations all over the land. While 
giants such as Ford, in times of great prosperity, can more 
readily assume this responsibility, it is questionable how 
many smaller companies, or even large ones in more 
cyclical industries, can afford it. Any attempt to make this 
“modified annual wage” apply to companies across the 
board could well court disaster. Incidentally, as more 
companies begin setting aside the funds to make these 
supplementary unemployment payments, these huge new 
funds will be in the market for investments. 

Unquestionably, the negotiations resulted in a contract 
without a strike because of the prevalence of the keenest 
competition in our free enterprise system. Ford, in a 
neck-and-neck race with Chevrolet for first place, didn't 
want to be shut down while General Motors was produc- 
ing at top speed. And the union was not in a hot-headed 
hurry to plunge into a strike that would be costing its 
membership $3 million daily in wages and strike benefits 
from the UAW treasury. 
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Wrote A. H. Raskin in the New York Times: “The 
turbulence that expressed itself in the early sit-down 
strikes and in hundreds of ‘quickie’ shutdowns has yielded 
to a more cooperative relationship based on mutual re- 
spect. The auto manufacturers are aware that the union 
can get a solid response whenever it feels the need to 
show its muscle. The union knows that the major pro- 
ducers will shut their plants rather than surrender the 
basic rights of management to run the business efficiently. 
That kind of bilateral respect is the foundation for indus- 
trial stability.” 

The settlement probably will also help car sales hoid 
up during the next few months before the manufacturers 
close down to get the production lines ready for 1956 
models. With the buying public aware that next year's 
cars are bound to cost more, many will probably decide 
to make purchases now. Perhaps the generous discounts 
prevailing in recent weeks will be less generous during 
the balance of June and July. Some people thought the 
usual record sales for cars during June might be endan- 
gered because of the terrific sales pace since January, but 
this latest development should result in continuing the 
normal pattern. 


a 
a 


FULBRIGHT RECOMMENDATION SOUND 


While many may argue about some of the observations 
contained in the Democratic majority report of the Ful- 
bright Committee investigating the stock market rise, few 
with good motive should be critical of the one specific 
suggestion for legislation which would make unlisted, 
over-the-counter securities subject to the same Securities 
and Exchange Commission regula 
tions as listed stocks. No valid reasons 
come to mind for exempting such 


companies of wide potential 


own- 
ership from full reporting to potential 
security purchasers 

I think the subjective conclusion of 
the Democratic majority, that the re- 
cent rise was the result of “unhealthy 
speculative 
oversimplification with political motivation. In these 
observations I would certainly agree with three of the 


Senator Fulbright 


developments,” is an 
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seven Republicans who observed that they felt “insuf- 
ficient emphasis was placed on confidence in the Eisen- 
hower Administration as a factor which has strongly 
influenced the upward turn of stock prices.” 

On the other hand, consider the statement of four of 
the Committee Republicans who charged that the investi- 
gation was “political in nature and intended to weaken 
the confidence of the people in the Administration of 
President Eisenhower.” This seems to me unfair and 
typical of the extreme type of political statement which 
tends to make the public discount more sensible observa- 
tions these GOP Senators make in other parts of their 
report. 

The Committee’s announced approach of exploring 
other areas gives the impression of being sensibly con- 
ceived and reasonably motivated. 

On the whole, the Fulbright Committee has to date 
performed a service and acquitted itself creditably. If 
it continues in the same temper, it will have been a most 
worthwhile effort from every point of view. 


a 
* a 


TV-RADIO “EQUAL TIME” 


TV has, without doubt, become far and away the most 
influential medium for reaching and influencing people. 
An awe-inspiring example of its impact is the current 
Davy Crockett craze when it seems as if everyone, every- 
where, all the time, from the ages of 3 to 103 is humming, 
whistling and singing about the “King of the Wild Fron- 
tier.” Perhaps the medium’s great- 
est significance is in the field of pol- 
itics where a candidate for public 
office can reach into almost every 
home in his constituency 
state or local. 

But the value of TV to the public 
is crippled by Section 315 of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act which says 
that a station which “permits any per- 
son who is a legally qualified candidate 
for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he shall 
afford equal opportunity, to all other such candidates for 
that office in the use of such broadcasting station.” The 
impact of this provision can readily be seen when one 
realizes that in the last presidential election, in addition 
to Dwight D. Eisenhower and Adlai E. Stevenson, sixteen 
other candidates were running for president under all 
sorts of party labels including Spiritual Party, Vegetarian 
Party, Poor Man's Party, etc. 

In practice, a regulation aimed at fair play almost 
forces the careful and the timid among broadcasters (and 
this would seem to include 95 per cent of them) to short- 
change the public interest by rigorously withholding or so 
confining appearances by incumbent lawmakers that the 
electorate is afforded little chance to form judgments on 
first-hand, TV impressions. 

Perhaps outright repeal of the provision, with judg- 
ment left to broadcasters for the exercise of their common 
sense in the public interest, would be workable. Most 


national, 


Fess Parker as 
TV's Davy Croeekett 


certainly, amendments at least are in order if such com- 
plete repeal cannot gain prompt majority support in the 
Congress. 

As a first step, it might be feasible to specify equal time 
only for those parties and/or candidates who have re- 
ceived at least 10% or 15% of the vote cast in the pre- 
ceding general election. Others, of course, would be free, 
as they are now, to buy time, but until they had estab- 
lished their interest or appeal to at least a reasonable seg- 
ment of the electorate, why should they be the means of 
choking off the air those candidates of the two major 
parties whose views and opinions are of prime concern 
to the voter? 

With a presidential election looming, with one third of 
the Senate and the entire House of Representatives at 
stake, the public is entitled to have and should demand 
greater sense in the Federal Communications law. 


x 


VACCINE INEXCUSABLY HANDLED 


Politics and partisanship have no place in matters so 
vital as public health, but when a program of such enor- 
mous importance as the Salk anti-polio vaccine distri- 
bution is so woefully bungled by the federal government 
department responsible, that department deserves severe 
rebuke and it certainly should be the 
Administration’s responsibility swift- 
ly to reassess, redirect its handling. If 
a political issue has been created, it 
has been done by the Administration 
which undertook to defend indefen- 
sible confusion and has not yet taken 
measures with teeth in them to see 
that the Salk vaccine goes first to the : < 
age group most susceptible, and that De. denne Salk 
a means is evolved for seeing to it that every child gets 
the vaccine even if his parents cannot afford it. 

Surely no genius was required to foresee the demands 
for the preventative to this most dramatic, crippling 
disease. Surely, no extraordinary wisdom was required 
to determine that orderly distribution in order of priority 
and regardless of financial ability would be the almost 
unanimous desire of all the people. To have pooh-poohed 
the possibilities of black marketing, to have underesti- 
mated testing standards, to have uttered soothing general- 
ities about “local controls” were simply excuses to duck 
a prime responsibility. For instance, in one populous state 
the chief executive ridiculed suggestions for laws against 
black marketing or misusing the vaccine. When the Cutter 
Laboratory batch in that state was recalled and the vials 
used were tracked down, it developed that only a small 
percentage had gone to the children most susceptible. 
Much of the valuable vaccine had gone to teenagers and 
some to adults. 

So far as can be ascertained, confusion still reigns 
supreme, The Administration might do well to take a leaf 
out of the Canadian program which has operated in a 
strict and orderly fashion in terms of testing and distri- 
bution under Government regulation. 
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successful 
management 
depends on 


** 


COMMUNICATION. 


tal 


Today’s management answers today’s competition with ever-better 

tools of communication —tools which provide a bigger day’s work in less time at 

lower cost. High on management’s list of ‘better ways’ is the proper dovetailing 

of machine and method. Example —the perfect fit which comes from using the new 
Royal Electric Typewriter in combination with McBee systems, forms and procedures. 


Royal McBee users are proving these facts in every type of business activity. 








SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


for three months and nine months ended April 30th 
Three Montha— Nine Months 

1955 1954 1955 1954 
Income from Sales of Products, Services, ete..... 21,546,186 20,190,061 $60 933,436 $61,470,261 
Net Profit after Depreciation but before eileen at — — , 
Federal Taxes on Income $ 2,013,531 $ 1,593,487 $ 4,555,778 $ 4,583,460 
Provision for Federal Taxes on Income Put 1,013,144 874,129 2,290,461 2,406,477 
Net Profit after Depreciation and Provision for Kinga o* onlay 2 7 
Federal Taxes on Income $ 1,000,387 oo 719,358 $ 2,265,317 $ 2,176,983 

Earned per Share—Common Stock ~ oo i ae $1.50 $1.45 


(subject to year-end audit) 


ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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GOING PLACES 3 dlways casir 


with Citres Service... 


Helpful directions to travelers on major turnpikes is just one small reason 
why the green-and-white emblem renews its welcome daily. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 


Number 10 of o series 














AIRCRAFT 


EMBATTLED ENGINEBUILDER 


SAPPHIRE-POWERED F.84-F THUNDERSTREAK 


Ever since ex-automan Roy Hurley signed with Cur- 
tiss-Wright five years ago, he has bellowed that the 
aircraft industry was being “hamstrung by archaic 


Government regulations.” 


Now Hurley has neatly 


sidestepped the rules—and has profits to prove it. 


A CHILLY noontime wind scattered 
hats and whipped old newspapers 
along New York’s Seventh Avenue as 
a band of hardbitten newsmen de- 
scended on the Hotel Statler one day 
last month. Later, after a hot roast 
beef dinner in the plushy Skytop 
Room, their host, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.’s * white-haired boss Roy Hur- 
ley, got down to business, directed one 
of his hustling aides to pass out copies 
of a cryptic, one-page press release. 

Despite its brevity, Hurley’s an- 
nouncement was seasoned with just 
the kind of spice that has kept in- 
vestors’ appetites for aircraft equities 
healthy for months. On a 10% rise 
in first-quarter sales to $123 million, 
Hurley’s brief showed Curtiss- 
Wright’s earnings had soared no less 
than 114% to $6.8 million. At this rate, 
the famed $195-million (assets) New 
Jersey enginebuilder was pocketing a 
handsome 5'%c on each dollar of its 
sales. Not since 1950 had any of the 
aircraft industry's big Six ¢ fared that 
well. 

Paralysis. In windswept Wall Street, 
where memories are long, Hurley’s 
performance earned instant respect. 
Few Wall Streeters had forgotten how 
Curtiss-Wright, a production cham- 
pion in World War II (when its sales 
topped $1 billion for three years 
running), crumpled to the canvas 
when peace came. Military sales, 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 


35%; low, 31. Dividend (1 ): $1.00. Indi- 
cated 1955 payout: $1.40. 


tThe others: Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed, 
North American, United 
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backbone of its wartime business, 
trickled off to $72 million in 1946. Un- 
like other aircraft companies, Curtiss- 
Wright did not bounce back. What 
production it did maintain in the fol- 
lowing years was sloppy, costly and 
far too often behind schedule. At low- 
point, the then Air Force boss Stuart 
Symington ignominously cut it off his 
list of Air Force suppliers 

... And its Cure. Disgruntled 
stockholders finally rebelled, in 1948 
ousted Curtiss-Wright’s wartime man- 
agement and handed the job of 
chairman to Paul V. Shields, invest- 
ment banker and sometime first-aid 





HURLEY & TURBO COMPOUND: 
the thrust is forward 


man to ailing corporations. Shields, in 
turn, scoured the country for a top- 
notch production man to take over 
as Curtiss-Wright’s president, snapped 
up Ford Motor Co.'s director of man- 
ufacturing engineering, Roy Hurley 

Coaxing bread-and-butter 
contracts from the Pentagon, Banker 
Shields and Automan Hurley patched 
together production lines, worked out 
ways to cut costs to the bone. By the 
time the North Koreans swept across 
the 38th Parallel and the Air Force 
began clamoring for planes and en- 
gines, Curtiss-Wright was back in 
business. Satisfied that things were 
going well, Paul Shields retired in 
1952, leaving the chairmanship to 
Hurley 

Things were indeed going well By 
last year Curtiss-Wright was ringing 
up $475 million a year in sales, $19.4 
million in profits. Only once before in 
its history —1945 
more than that 

Silence is not Golden. Seated com- 
fortably in his paneled office hard 
by Curtiss-Wright’s clanging turbo jet 
engine assembly lines last month, Roy 
Hurley candidly summed up Curtiss- 
Wright's comeback in just four words: 
“We were damned lucky.” But for a 
desperate gamble that paid off, there 
might well not have been any re- 
covery Four 


some 


had it ever earned 


Curtiss- 
Wright, having dropped out of the 
airframe business in the late 1940s, 
had almost dropped out of engine 
building as well. While such outfits 
as United, Electric and 
Westinghouse were already turning 
out jet engines by the hundreds, 
Curtiss-Wright's were still only in the 
blueprint stage. Finally Hurley de- 
cided that he couldn't wait any longer 
for the bugs to be ironed out, flew 
off to dollar-hungry Britain, check- 
book in hand, and came back with the 
rights to build Armstrong-Siddeley’s 
famed What 
made it an enormous gamble was the 
fact that Curtiss-Wright had neither 
the plant nor the tools to produce 


years ago, 


General 


Sapphire” jet engine 
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Sapphires. But when the Korean War 
broke out, the Air Force hurriedly 
solved both problems 

A lightweight (7,200-7,800 pounds 
thrust) alongside United's powerful 
(10,000 pounds thrust) J-57, the Sap- 
phire (Air Force designation: J-65) 
proved the ideal power plant for a 
half dozen such swift fighter planes as 
Lockheed’s new F-104, Douglas’ Sky- 
hawk, Republic's Thunderstreak, 
Grumman's supersonic Tiger, North 
American's carrier-based Fury. And 
the Sapphire soon had put Curtiss- 
Wright back into the race for produc- 
tion contracts. 

Determined that Curtiss-Wright 
will never again fall into its recent 
plight, in just two years Hurley has 
spent close to $100 million (mostly 
Government money) to engineer an 
impressive array of even newer 
engines—turboprops, ramjets, rockets, 
and the security-wrapped J-69 twin- 
spool jet. This year his research and 
development expenses will climb still 
higher, topping last year’s $50 million. 

Ambush. Despite Curtiss-Wright’'s 
booming production rate and a fat 
$860-million backlog of orders, Hurley 
admits to feeling neither secure nor 
happy. He has squeezed costs and 
streamlined production lines with 
notable vigor. Last year, for example, 
his cost-cutting program in Curtiss- 
Wright's jet engine division saved $28 
million. But most of the savings ac- 
crued to the Government. Hurley has 
never been able to work any miracles 
with Curtiss-Wright’s profits. Last 
month, in fact, he ran smack into a 
hostile band of congressmen out on 
a little cost-cutting campaign of their 
own, Not only did they frown on 
Hurley's innate passion for higher 
profits, but they complained that the 
nation’s planebuilders were already 
earning far too much on their con- 
tracts with the Pentagon. 

Hurley, an aggressive, tub-thumping 
spokesman for the save-money-to- 
make-money school of modern-day 
management, lost no time firing back. 
“It's ridiculous to say we're making 
too much money,” he snorted. Actual- 
ly, he pointed out, Curtiss-Wright has 
averaged only 3.59% on sales for the 
past five years. Over that same period, 
United netted only 3.4%, Douglas and 
North American only 3.0%. Boeing 
and Lockheed did even worse, netting 
only 2.7% and 2.5% respectively. All 
this in a cold war buildup which—as 
one congressman alleged—has pro- 
pelled profits “at supersonic speeds.” 
“Our percentage of net worth to 
sales,” said Hurley, “was almost as 
high as General Motors’ last year. 
But out profit margin was only half as 
large. The truth is, the aircraft com- 
panies are still not making enough.” 
It is hardly a secret that other 
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planemakers say amen to Hurley’s 
sentiments—but in private. He alone 
has taken the stump to air them. 
Other aircraft men speak softly, if 
at all, fearing that a raucous clamor 
will alienate the Pentagon's contract 
men, their biggest, and often their 
only, customers 
Pressure Rising. 


From a_ plane- 


pee EAL ESTATE MAN 


Votatite Roy Hurley has kept 
edgy Wall Streeters constantly 
wondering what he will do next. 
Last month, for example, a rumor 
swept the Canyon that Curtiss- 
Wright had—of all things—just 
bought a huge tract of natural gas 
land in Pennsylvania. What's more, 
the gossip went, it had taken over 
vast, uranium-bearing properties 
in the West as well. 

Hurley quickly spiked the rumor. 
He had indeed, he said, bought and 
leased 53,000 acres smack in the 
middle of the Keystone State; the 
remote forested site would be used, 
however, for nuclear research and 
jet engine testing facilities. “I can 
build a test cell down there,” he 
said, “for $200,000 to $300,000. Up 
here, expensive sound-proofing 
runs up the cost to between $1 
million and $1.5 million.” Natural 
gas’? “Not interested.” 

As for the western real estate 
(100,000 acres of it “somewhere 
between the Rockies and the Sier- 
ras”), Hurley said he would ex- 
plain fully later, when all the pa- 
pers were signed. “We're going to 
diversify still more,” he said, “but, 
Lord knows, we're not going into 
the uranium business.” 

















maker's point of view, there seems to 
be little justice in the remark made 
by House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman George Mahon last month 
that “the taxpayer is being taken for 
a merry ride.” But Mahon had ar- 
rived at his conslusion by what many 
congressmen did regard as compel- 
lingly sound reasoning. And he 
managed to suggest with urcomfort- 
able force that the planemakers with 
their $8.6-billion annual sales and 
790,000 employees, far from being a 
fundamental element in the normal 
U.S. economy as automakers are, have 
actually been primarily riding a huge 
wave of defense spending. 

“Profits,” Mahon argued, “should 
not be related to sales when the 
goods being sold are produced in 
facilities, and with tools, owned by 
the purchaser—the taxpayer.” Why, 
he continued, should the Government 
pay a “guaranteed profit” of 3.6% to 
Boeing (as it did in 1954), or ensure 
a 4.0% return to Douglas? Over the 
years, he claimed, these companies 
had plowed very little money back 
into their own plants. They had pre- 
ferred to operate a safer, easier way, 
using government-owned tools in sov- 
ernment-owned factories. 

On Target. At first blush, Mahon’s 
argument is very persuasive. The facts 
are true. Bomber-building Boeing 
Aircraft has posted a 236% gain in 
sales since 1950, and a 242% increase 
in earnings. This remarkable produc- 
tion record, however, owes heavily to 
the Government’s expenditure of mil- 
lions on its plant facilities. Today 61% 
of Boeing’s floorspace is federally 
owned, as are many of its tools. But 
over the same years, Boeing has in- 
creased its net worth “only” 122%, a 
percentage which congressional crit- 
ics think is unjustifiably low. Result: 
last year Boeing earned an eye- 
popping 31% on stockholders’ equity. 

Douglas, another prime target of 
the congressmen, tallied even bigger 
gains in sales (605%) and earnings 
(402%) in the same five years. But, 
say congressmen, it increased its net 
worth only 50%. Thus last year 
Douglas earned a thumping 29.9% on 
stockholders’ equity. Measured by this 
yardstick, every aircraft company, in- 
cluding Curtiss-Wright, appears to be 
making heady profits. There is now 
little doubt that Congress will not only 
reinstate the Renegotiation Act which 
expired last December 31st, but will 
press for tougher enforcement, hoping 
to recapture the “excess” profits for 
the Treasury. 

Profits & Politics. Planemakers can 
hardly remember a period of industry 
prosperity when some such Damo- 
clean sword has not hung over their 
heads. Ever isince 1934, the Vinson- 
Trammell Act has restricted their 
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pretax profit margins to 12%. In 
recent years, however, few aircraft 
companies have been able to bring as 
much as 9% down to taxes, largely 
because Air Force production con- 
tracts generally carry a 7% ceiling. 
As if these regulations were not 
stringent enough, planemakers operate 
under a continual threat that the 
Government's watchdog Renegotiation 
Board will one day find that their 
profits are still too high.* 

Actually, renegotiation is a game 
without rules. While the Board theo- 
retically takes into account a plane- 
maker’s productive efficiency, his 
ability to make cost reductions, and 
his economy in the use of material 
and manpower, it also attempts to 
relate profits to a planemaker’s risk, 
or to the amount of invested capital 
in his business. But as Renegotiation 
Board Chairman Frank Lloyd Roberts 
said recently, “It is entirely a judg- 


ment, operation. There is no fixed 


CASH FLOW 


Why the recent Congressional con- 
cern over planemakers’ high-flying 
operations? Actually, economy- 
minded Congressmen have just 
awakened fully to the fact that a 
good many of the pipelines from 
the U.S. Treasury lead ultimately 
into the nation’s aircraft factories. 
Among the Defense Department's 
100 top contractors, 60 are hip- 
high in Air Force contracts. Of the 
$16,337,000,000 worth of defense 
contracts awarded by the Pentagon 
to its 100 leading suppliers in the 
18 months ended last December, 
$6,372,000,000 worth, or 39%, went 
to 10 major planemakers; $4,791,- 
000,000, or 29.3% of the total, went 
to the Big Six planemakers alone. 


formula or yardstick for the deter- 
mination of excessive profits.” Pre- 
sumably, the Board can be tough or 
lenient as it sees fit—or as political 
pressure dictates. 

Loopholes. In the absence of ground 
rules that would define once and for 
all a fair rate of return, planemakers 
now feel that the deck is being stacked 
against them. Hasn't the congression- 
al economy wave, they ask, for all 
its good intentions, washed over other 
important facts? Why, for instance, 
this hue and cry over the disparity 
between gains in profits and net 
worth? How could an aircraft com- 
pany be expected automatically to in- 
crease its net worth by anywhere near 
the same percentage as its profits? To 

*Early this year, two smaller plane- 
makers, Grumman and McDonnell, were 


billed for excessive profits rung up in 
1951 
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do so it would have to plow every 
nickel of its earnings back into build- 
ings and machinery. In that case, 
where would it get the money (short 
of costly borrowing) to finance heavy 
development expenses and starting- 
up costs? And how could it pay divi- 
dends on the capital already invested? 
“Let's face it,” said one Wall Streeter 
last month, “someone down there has 
his finances badly garbled.” 
Curtiss-Wright is a case in point. 
For six straight years after World 
War II the becalmed enginebuilder 
never managed to earn its dividend. 
Even the good profits over the past 
three years have not restored the 
balance. Since 1946, Curtiss-Wright 
has earned $6.50 on each share of its 
common stock. Yet it has paid out 
$7.95 to stockholders. This explains, 
in part, why Curtiss-Wright has shown 
only a modest 13.8% gain in equity 
since 1950 (as against sales and earn- 


ings gains of 250% and 166%), and a 


fied by economic reasons alone 

“Sure, they bought a lot of my 
machine tools,” Roy Hurley 
“They needed engines in a hurry. But 
they didn't tools They 
bought only they could get. 
Right now I've got a factory full of 
junk. That's all it is—junk. They 
ought to take a bulldozer and clean 
it out.” 


said 


buy 
what 


good 


To congressional ears, this sort of 
talk little 
ungrateful, a case of the planemakers 
biting the hand that feeds them. But 
to the themselves, it 
made perfectly good sense. Last year, 
for instance, Curtiss-Wright 
$360,000 investment in new tools to 
machine J-65 blades. By re- 
placing 27 tools with 10 modern pieces 
of equipment, Hurley cut the price per 
blade from $23.40 to $15.66, saved the 
Government $700,000 on this one item 
Said Hurley “Tf 
wants to save money, why don’t they 


may sound more than a 


planemakers 
made a 


stator 


alone Congress 


HOW TO SAVE $80 MILLION 


Ir the Government really wants. to save money, says Roy Hurley, it can 
easily do so by replacing Curtiss-Wright's obsolete tools with $70 million 
worth of new tools, thus save 30% of production costs. The alternatives: 
Using present tools, the Air Force is spending $400 million a year for 
Curtiss-Wright engines, another $9 million on depreciation. On this busi- 
ness, Curtiss-Wright nets $40 million before taxes. 
$70-million Government investment in new tools would enable it to 
get the same engines for $361.7 million, a $47-million saving, and still allow 
Curtiss-Wright to increase its pretax profit 15% to $44.5 million, 
$70-million Curtiss-Wright investment for the same tools, impossible 
under the present contract and depreciation terms, would reduce the 
present $400-million cost to the Government for the engines to $294.2 
million, but Curtiss-Wright’s pretax profits would fall 28% to $28.8 million. 
Hurley’s plan is for Curtiss-Wright to buy the tools over a five-year 
period, take accelerated depreciation on them and a 25% share in the 
savings. Under this plan, the Government would get the engines for only 


$325.4 million and Curtiss-Wright would earn 33% 


more before taxes, 


increasing its profit from $40.0 million to $53.1 million. 


mere 5.8% gain since 1945.* 

Powerful Protests. Many Wall Street- 
ers these days are inclined to feel 
that congressional insistence upon 
spotlighting rapid rises in sales and 
earnings of the past four years is 
really a monstrous bit of quibbling 
The record shows that, while the Big 
Six were ringing up profits totaling 
$525 million in the nine postwar years, 
they plowed a walloping $350 million 
or 67% of it back into plants and 
tooling. The balance went for divi- 
dends. Whatever the Government 
spent on planemakers'’ facilities, more- 
over, was dictated by extraordinary 
urgency of the cold war, and the 
buildup required could never be justi- 


*Other Big Six aircraft companies rang 
up sales, earnings and equity gains as 
follows: United—143%, 97% and 23%, 
Lockheed—323%, 211% and 48%, North 
American—352%, 174% and 50% 


ask us how to do it?” 

Man with Credentials Hurley is 
understandably proud of his produc- 
tion record and he has plenty of 

Born in 
Brooklyn 59 years ago, Hurley began 


as an 


credentials to substantiate it 


airplane engine mechanic in 
1916. He had nailed down a job as chief 
engineer of a company making spark- 
plugs for airplanes by the time he was 
25. At 39 he was vice president of 
manufacturing for Aviation 
held for 12 
years before moving on to Ford 
Motors. In World War II he made a 
name for himself as Deputy Chief of 
Ordnance of the Army 


Since 1952, he has spearheaded the 


Bendix 


Corporation, a post he 


planemakers’ pleas for higher profits 
His “The of Air 


Power sent to members of Congress 


report Financing 


in 1952, was both an extremely candid 


analysis of his industry's ailments and 
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a detailed prescription for their cure. 
Last month, with even more ve- 
hemence than before, Hurley was 
still pounding home one of the most 
startling recommendations ever made 
by an aircraft executive. “The Gov- 
ernment,” said he, “ought to get out 
of the business of supplying aircraft 
companies with their tools. With the 
right ground rules set up, we 
handle everything ourselves.” 

Growth Plan. Some aircraft men, 
Hurley candidly admits, might not 
agree with him. They might prefer 
to operate Government facilities 
rather than make a tremendous in- 
vestment in a which, for 
better or for worse, has always geared 
itself to the pleasant rise and sicken- 
ing decline in defense spending. For 
them Hurley has an answer: “It’s 
about time the aircraft industry grew 
up. We've been hamstrung by archaic 
regulations too long.” 

Based on a study made in Curtiss- 
Wright's sprawling Wood-Ridge, N.J 
plant, Hurley says he would be willing 

under certain circumstances—to in- 
vest $70 million of Curtiss-Wright’s 
money in a five-year program to buy 
new machine tools which would cut 
his production costs 30%. But under 
present contract arrangements with 
the Air Force, he adds, Curtiss-Wright 
would gain nothing. The Air Force 
would enjoy all the savings (over $100 
million a year*) but Curtiss-Wright’s 
pretax profit would be slashed 28%. 
If, however, says Hurley, Curtiss- 
Wright were allowed 1) to depreciate 
these tools in five years and 2) to 
keep a 25% share of the savings, the 
Air Force would save almost $85 mil- 
lion a year and Curtiss-Wright would 
wind up with a 33% boost in pretax 
profits. “An incentive plan like this,” 
says Roy Hurley, “must combine ac- 
celerated depreciation with profit 
sharing. If we can’t increase our 
profits there’s no point in our buying 
the tools. And if we can't get a fast 
write-off, in five years back 
in the junk business.” 


can 


business 


we're 


Nothing would please ex-automan 
Hurley more than to redeem the air- 
craft industry's reputation as a “kept” 
industry, and his plan, he claims, 
would do just that. It would also per- 
mit planemakers to replace their 
obsolete tools on a regular basis, thus 
be ready with modern equipment in 
any sudden national emergency. If 
Curtiss-Wright had spent $8 million 
a year since World War II and had 
been permitted to take fast amortiza- 
tion, he notes, it could have bought 
tools which cost the Air Force $300 
million, when the Korean War came, 
for only $100 million. 


*On Air Force shipments now totaling 
$409 million. 
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Ace in the Hole. How long the air- 
craft industry will remain a subsidized 
arm of the Government is unforesee- 
able. Hurley himself has already 
served notice that he plans to take 
Curtiss-Wright that position 
just as soon as he can. He has already 
had some success. In 1955's first quar- 
ter, 40% of Curtiss-Wright’s earnings 
came from its booming 
which is more 


out of 


commercial 


business profitable 


than Air Force contracts. Only Lock- 
heed and Douglas, commercial plane- 


builders, have come close to matching 
this percentage in recent years 
Perhaps the brightest feather in 
Roy Hurley's many-feathered cap is 
the wide Curtiss- 
Wright's Turbo Compound piston en- 


acceptance of 


REP. CEORGE MAHON: 

where’s the risk? 
now the factor in its 
As late as two years 
Pratt & Whitney Divi- 


virtually unchallenged on 


gine, biggest 
commercial saies 
ago, United's 
sion ruled 
the commercial airlines with its popu- 
lar, powerful 18-cylinder Double 
Wasp. But Hurley's engineers quickly 
turned the tables with the 
dubbed “the right engine 
Double Wasps still 
have a strong market, go into Douglas 
DC-6Bs Convair 
340s. But they no longer rule unchal- 
lenged. Today each of the swift, rangy 
Super Constellations and DC-7s roll- 
ing off California assembly lines is 
fitted with more than $300,000 worth 
of Wright engines 

Foothold in the Future. Hurley has 
no fear of the much-heralded com- 
mercial jet age. When airlines finally 
do decide that they want jet-powered 
airliners 


Turbo 
Compound 
at the right time 


and twin-engine 


Hurley is sure he can give 
competitor a rough race for the 
engine business. But neither has Hur- 
ley overlooked the that 
cost-conscious may 


any 


possibility 


airline operators 


elect to buy turboprop-powered trans- 
ports instead. Already he has begun a 
campaign to sell a derated (60% of 
full power) version of his T-49 turbo- 
prop powerplant. The T-49, Hurley 
claims, will propel transports through 
the air at 500 mph (today’s fastest 
commercial ship, the DC-7, cruises at 
365 mph). Thus an airline could earn 
$1.2 million to $1.4 million annually 
on each plane (vs. $600,000 now) by 
scheduling two five-hour coast-to- 
coast flights daily instead of the one 
eight-hour trip now 

Bigger Profits, Other Fields. One of 
the most unique things about air- 
craft companies today is their almost 
total lack of diversification in other 
non-aviation fields. Without a steady 
flow of Government orders, many 
would have little reason for existence. 
Despite past experience, many plane- 
makers hope that the Government will 
not let them wither and die when 
emergencies fade away. 

Not so Roy Hurley. Ever since he 
came to Curtiss-Wright, he has been 
beating the bushes for commercial 
products to tide him over any lean 
years. Curtiss-Wright’s subsidiary, 
Marquette Metal Products Co., for 
instance, now turns out a wide variety 
of civilian (and non-aviation) items 
ranging all the way from high pres- 
sure pumps (for the petroleum in- 
dustry) and textile spindles to hy- 
draulic relay governors for diesel and 
gas engines. Even more striking, how- 
ever, are the fistful of manufacturing 
rights and licenses (mostly German) 
Hurley has picked up over the past 
three years. Among them are a long 
list of specialized ultrasonic devices, 
including a drill for cutting holes in 
steel, glass and ceramics, a_ tooth 
anesthetizer for dental workers, a 
hops extractor for the brewery in- 
dustry, a commercial chocolate oscil- 
lator. Also ready for marketing: a 
new mobile camera for closed-circuit 
industrial television, and a “black 
light” infra-red Night Viewer for 
police surveillance. What may some- 
day prove to be even more lucrative, 
moreover, is Hurley's license (from 
du Pont) to manufacture Curifoam, 
a tough multicellular plastic that can 
be turned out as soft as fleece or as 
hard as board. 

“When I took this job five years 
ago,” says Roy Hurley, “I promised 
that if Uncle Sam wouldn't allow me 
to make a decent profit, I'd make it 
somewhere Now I'm getting a 
542° the best in the 


else. 
°% return on sales 
industry.” Then determinedly: “With- 
in five years we're going to get 60% 
to 70% of our profits from commercial 
sales. If military profits ever climb 
to where they should be, all well and 
good. But we're not going to sit 
around and wait for that to happen.” 
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Black bar: average of 100 top mfg. firms. 
Colored bers: 5-yr. average return on 
equity. Figures above bars are for latest 
reported 12-month period. 
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ALTITUDE READINGS 


Thanks to a boom in defense spending since the Ko- 
rean War, U.S, planemakers have been flying high, 
wide and handsome. So have their stockholders. 


To near planemakers talk about their 
low profits these days, one 
think they were grounded in poverty 
The truth is that they are soaring as 
they never have before. In terms of 
growth power (their five-year per- 
centile increase in net worth), no less 
than nine of 14 aircraft 
beat Forses’ 100-company 
some of them (e.g., Boeing, Northrop, 
McDonnell and Republic) by extreme- 
ly wide margins 

No Ceiling Here. This standout per- 
formance is hardly surprising. Five 
years ago the aircraft industry was 
just beginning to test its wings afte: 


an assets-jarring postwar crash land- 
ing. But since the Korean War, the 
planemakers are flying high. Those 
which have shown the fastest growth 
have plowed most of their 
profits back into their business. Thus 
two-thirds of Boeing’s 1950-54 earn- 
ings, 75% of Republic’s, and over 80% 
of Northrop’s and McDonnell’s hand- 
some profits have been plowed back 
into net worth 

Even the companies which lag be- 
hind the 
tually grown spectacularly in recent 
United's modest 26.1% increase 
would have been at least half again 


would 


simply 







companies 
average, 














five-year average have ac- 


years 








Black bar: average of 100 top mfg. firms. 
Colored bears: 5-yr. increase in equity. 
Figures above bars are for latest report- 
ed 12-month period. 
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as large but for a spin-off of its Chance 
Vought Division (and 11% of its total 












net worth) last vear Douglas’ rela- 
tively small (27.6%) five-year gain 
reflects a sharp drop in book value in 
1950, but does not show its above- 


Martin, 


piled up losses 


average ovU gain since then 


another case 


in point 


totaling almost $50 million in three 
postwar years to drive its book value 
per share down to 45c by 1951. Since 
then, however, tax credits and plowed- 
back earning have boosted book 
value to $18.44 per share-——a whopping 
4,000°% gain in just three years 


the 
complaints 


Long live the King. 
planemaker 
that their 
than 13 of 14 aircraft companies aver- 


Despite 
perennial 
profits are too low, no less 
aged higher returns on net worth than 
the 100 companies 
yvardstic k 
the identical 
with the return on total invested capi- 
tal. Only on (United) has 
preferred stock. Only six have funded 
debts mall 


Forses’ 


moreover, 


composing 
In eight cases 
return on net worth is 


‘ ompany 


mo tly 
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RAILROADS 





HOW GREEN IS THE VALLEY 


Sporting a new look in earnings, equip- 
ment and outlook, the Lehigh Valley is 
back highballing along the profit track. 


One day last month, as the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad’s* crack passenger 
John Wilkes clicked along on 
its run from Wilkes-Barre, Pa. to 
New York, goggle-eyed passengers 
did a double-take and an about-face. 


For 


train 


once, many of them hoped the 
John Wilkes might be late getting 
into Penn Station (it rarely is). 


Parading up and down the aisles were 
four beautiful models 
trimmed bathing suit 
latest in 


one in a mink- 
showing off the 

from Allen- 
town's promotion-minded Hess Broth- 
ers department store 

The fact that the railborne fashion 
show—the first take place 
aboard a regularly scheduled passen- 
ger train—happened on the Lehigh 
Valley was both fitting and proper. 
These days the Line of the Black 
Diamond, like the girl in the mink 
swimsuit, is strutting along in high 
style. Yet, judging by last year’s 
which saw its revenues sink 
14.1% and its net drop from $7 mil- 
lion to $2.6 million (due to lower 
steel and coal shipments and a costly 


summerwear 


ever to 


results, 


strike at its New York piers), the 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
25'5; low 18%. Dividend (1954): $1.20. Indi- 


cated 1955 payout: $1.20 

+t Among them: Lehigh Director D. H 
Brillhart on his way to a regular board 
meeting. 





























HESS BROTHERS’ MODEL; 
a double-take 





Lehigh did not exactly look dressed 
up in its Sunday best 
Black Diamond's Dollars. The real 


clue that all was indeed green with 


the Valley—and getting greener— 
was the Lehigh Valley’s declaration 
of a $1.20-a-share dividend (in 30c 
quarterly installments). It was the 
first bonus its holders had seen in 
over 20 years, the last one being 
$2.12% in 1931 

Putting the Lehigh back on the 


dividend track is the proud accom- 
plishment of Cedric A. (for Aylwin) 
Major, 61, a tennis-playing lawyer 
who clambered aboard in 1916 fresh 
out of Cornell, by 1947 had made his 
way up to the presidency. The Line 
of the Black Diamond* had just 
finished up its 100th year. But the old 
Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill and Sus- 
quehanna was pretty much a diamond 
in the rough. Major found himself at 
the throttle of a road not only strug- 
gling to make the war-to-peace 
transition, but one strapped with a 
burdensome $135.9-million debt. In 
1947, the Lehigh showed a deficit of 
$860,000, but Major has never let it 
lapse back into red ink since 

In eight years, Major has slashed 
the Lehigh’s bonded debt $67.8 mil- 
lion, a good 50%, cut interest charges 
$3.8 million and has built 
up a sinking fund credit of $28 mil- 
lion. This 


down to 


year his sinking fund re- 
quirements, which called for 50% of 
“available income” plus an amount 
equal to dividends paid under the 


1949 capital readjustment plan, is only 
10% of available 
bond debt, 
over, the 


income or 1% of 
More- 
have to 
maturities 


whichever is lower 
Lehigh does not 
meet any further 
until 1969 


Major 


bond 


Accomplishments. Major has 
debt reduction 
with his vast 
improving the railroad 
from roadbed to roundhouse. The 
Lehigh, 25% owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, sports some of the 
best rolling stock in the East, was the 
first road to become 100% 
dieselized. In 1951, it turned out to 
pasture the last of its once mighty 
fleet of 1,000 steam engines, gave 


never allowed his 


program to interfere 


program for 


eastern 


*A name submitted by a Toledo hotel 


clerk (out of 35,000 entries) to symbolize 


the vast fields of anthracite that fill the 
Lehigh's coalcars and, indirectly, its cof- 
fers 








bells 
churches and now uses 232 humming 
diesels to do the hauling and switch- 
ing 


engine away to schools and 


Major’s program for beefing up the 
road has incurred ex- 
penses. The Lehigh must pay some $3 
million a year on its equipment debt, 
which now stands at about $21 mil- 


lion (a reduction of $3.5 million since 


necessarily 


the end of 1953). But otherwise 
costly expenses are held down by 
Major’s intensive maintenance and 


repair activities. Last year the Lehigh 
installed 41 miles of new track (vs. 
30 in 1953), kept its ratio of bad order 
cars down to a rock-bottom 3.9°7, one 
of the best showings among the east- 
ern rails 

The Lehigh, which plunged into 
piggybacking only last year, is al- 
ready planning to expand its T-O- 
F-C (Trailer-On-Flat-Car) service 
throughout New Jersey and as far as 
Buffalo. This month the Lehigh will 
also open up its spanking new Buffalo 
terminal, an addition made possible 
by the New York State Thruway 
Authority, which bought the Valley’s 
old Buffalo property last year for 
$6.9 million. Major shrewdly used the 
money to: (1) redeem $2,489,000 
worth of bonds due 1969; (2) put up 
the new terminal. 

Last month Cedric Major, who has 
“literally roomsful” of tennis trophies 
at home, proudly beamed down on 
one of his best scores yet, the Lehigh’s 
four-month net for 1955. It showed 
$1.1 million, a walloping improvement 
over the $21,746 that the Valley 
earned a year ago. To the Black 
Diamond’s Major, it was a far more 
satisfying trophy than any he has at 


home. 








LEHIGH V ALLEY’S MAJOR: 
an about-face 
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CONTAINER’S CORKS 


It sells something nobody wants and acts like a depression was 
just around the corner. Nevertheless, money-making Con- 
tainer Corp. has grown into king-size—and is still expanding. 


In Walter Paepcke’s smoothly mod- 
ernistic office, one entire wall is 
studded with hundreds of large corks. 
The corks are cheap and surprisingly 
decorative, but they are also function- 
al: Paepeke uses them to mount mem- 
oranda and hang charts on. As chair- 
man of the box-making, $98.3 million 
(total assets) Container Corp. of 
America,* he also finds the corks a 
constant reminder of the business facts 
of life. “Nobody wants a box,” he says. 
“You never see a guy try to collect 
200,000 boxes before he dies. To sell 
boxes, we make them like those corks 
cheap, functional and attractive.” 

By last month, the cork-like boxes 
had put Container Corp. well on the 
way to compiling its highest sales since 
1951, the boxmaker’s biggest 
year. First-quarter sales were up 
12.8%, though profits were off. Even 
so, most Wall Streeters agreed that 
Container Corp., the U.S.’s largest 
maker of paperboard products, was a 
sure bet to top its 1954 earnings of 
$5.31 a share. 

Aged in Adversity. Such optimism 
was not much in evidence when Phi 
Beta Kappaman Paepcke (Yale, '17) 
founded Container Corp. in 1926. For 
one thing, Paepcke’s business experi- 

*Traded NYSE. Price range 


69%; low, 61. Dividend (1954) 
1955 payout $3 


boom 


(1955): high, 
$2.50. Indicated 


ence was limited to running his 
father’s Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. 
A second reason was that Container 
Corp’s. ambitious founder was only 
28 years old. But young Paepcke 
was convinced he could make money 
in boxes by spreading his plants 
around the country, thus avoiding the 
necessity of shipping empty boxes on 
long trips at high rates. He promptly 
started buying mills and plants. 

Then came the depression. The con- 
tainer industry able to run at 
about 66° of capacity, but prices fold- 
ed. Paepcke managed to beat off a 
proxy invasion in 1931, only to see his 
common stock plummet to 18c¢ a share 
(present price: 644%). He never for- 
got the experience 


was 


“Gentlemen,” he 
told his board, “for the next 15 years 
we are going to get in fighting shape.” 

They did. Container Corp. gradually 
picked up plants across the country, 
while Paepcke kept diversifying the 
product line. “We went in heavily for 
design, as we still do,” he recalls. “And 
we picked such products to package as 
soaps and detergents, which are fair- 
ly depression proof.” Since the con- 
tainer business is traditionally slow in 
summer, Paepcke into beer 
packaging, gaining stil! more diversifi- 
cation and keeping his plants busy the 
year around. 


moved 





mum PEGGING THE PAPERMEN funni 





The big hurdle in profitmaking for the papermaker is the high cost of plant 
and equipment. Here is how 13 of the largest papermakers succeeded in 
surmounting it last year to produce a return on their stockholders’ money: 


PROFITS 
1954 
(MILLIONS) 


$67.5 
30.8¢ 
14.9 
12.3% 
13.6* 
18.8 
9.3* 
8.0* 
41 
5.1 
10.8 
5.8 
13.6 
3.5 


fal 


ng 





% RETURN % RETURN 


INCLUDING 


ON 
INVESTED CAPITAL FUNDED DEBT 


15.2% 
13.3% 
12.1% 
10.6% 
13.2% 
23.2% 
11.7% 
10.1% 

7.7% 
10.9% 
13.4% 
10.0% 
16.6% 

70% 


15.2% 
10.8% 
8.6% 
8.8% 
11.1% 
19.2% 
9.3% 
79% 
5.6% 
6.8% 
12.3% 
73% 
16.6% 
5.1% 








t Twelve months ended Jan. 31. 
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CONTAINER'’S PAEPCKE: 
handwriting on the wall 


Paepcke’s Puzzler. Diversification ot 
not, Wall Street 
Paeps ke quietly 
year of 
(Forpes 


when 
control last 

Kentucky's Mengel Co 
April 1). Mengel further di 
versified Container Corp. s corrugated 
but it also added five dif- 
ferent businesses in 
kitchen cabinets 


veneers and ply 


was puzzled 
bought 


pape! plant 
furniture, doors 
miscellaneous 


“Nobody 
Paepcke remarks, 


and 
wood will 
believe u “when 


we say we will 


don't know what we 
do with them 

Why, then, buy Mengel? “I can read 
a balances well as 
Pas pcKe It's a 
thought wa vorth 


public valued it at.” By 


neet as 


anyone,” 
says property we 
than the 
buying $11.5 
stock 
Corp. acquired a company whose cur- 
rent assets $10.8 mil- 
lion 

Paper Philosophy. 


more 


million in Mengel Container 


alone stood at 


Such 
however, does not extend to 
Corp Like his 
Paepcke 
“Il remem- 
Unlike Avery, 


not slow to ex- 


venture- 
someness 
Cont*Une1 s finances 
Sewell Avery 
has avoided debt like sin 
ber 1931 
however! 
pand 
"You's 
“without jeopardizing the foundations 
of your business, I get my old plants 
in good shape first, and then I go out 
and buy ‘ 
The re: 


er Corp 


clove friend 
32 too well.” 
Paep« ke Was 


during the 


postwar boom 


ve got to be aggressive,” he says, 


new ones 

ult is that last year Contain- 
earned a higher return on 
its stockholders’ money than any other 
big paper company 


tionally 


save only tradi- 
profitable Scott 
Paepcke 
till further 
ening market for containers by regu- 
larly bringing out new types. Like the 
corks on his wall, they will be “unique 
and different at 
pense.” 


Paper Co 


(see chart) now plans to 


cash in on the ever-wid- 


practically no ex- 





RETAILING 





Gs 
IN SESSION AT THE COMMODORE 


BALLROOM BOARD MEETING 


Full disclosure as an ideal notwithstanding, 


boardroom 


secrecy 
most corporations 


is still the rule 
But Grand Union 


for 
has 


tried a notable experiment in frankness. 


“Wart,” 


Lansing P 


President 
Shield asked his treasurer 


Grand Union's 
at the board of directors’ meeting, “is 
our policy on paying dividends?” 
“Very conservative,” replied Thom- 
Butler. “A dollar a 
common stock, plus a stock dividend 
Our 
less than that of many of our competi- 
tors. We 


earnings to 


as C year on 


ratio of earnings to dividends is 
proportion of 


With 


the rapidity of the expansion, it was 


high 
finance 


keep a 


expansion 


also necessary to negotiate long-term 
loans of $9 million.’ 

“Well, then,” said Shield, a relaxed, 
contented-looking man, “shouldn't our 
stockholders buy stock in our com- 
petitors’ firms instead?” 

“If they want Butler, 
“they thei: But the 
policy of giving stock dividends has 
turned out to be popular.” 


cash,” said 


can sell shares 


Shield turned to his personnel di- 
rector and asked what he was up to in 
the way of 
work well 
Moseley 


grams, 


inspiring employees to 
Director Lloyd 

mentioned training pro- 
stock profit sharing 
(for department heads on up) and the 


custom of letting outstanding employ- 


Personnel 


options, 


ees run the company for a day every 
now and then. He had been particular- 
ly impressed with the young man who 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 
6144; low 50%. Dividend (1954) 
stock Indicated 10955 
stock 


high, 
$1 plus 5% 
payout: $1 plus 4% 


took over the personnel department. 
“Personally Shield 
“I thought it was an 
On Stage. Shield's 
not made in the family privacy of the 


said, smiling, 
improvement.” 
little crack was 
company boardroom, but at a special 
board meeting held on the stage of the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York. Listening in were 
members of the National Federation 
of Financial Analysts Societies. Grand 
anted to let them know how 
its management thinks, talks and acts 

There was ample reason for the re- 
laxed joke-studded 
Grand Union, like most companies in 


Union wv 


atmosphere 
the food business, is doing well these 
among the 
with 
sales two to ten times as great as they 


days; supermarkets are 


fastest-expanding businesses, 


were ust a tew Grand 


Union 
a casual pace when Shield took over 
in 1947 

a plan by 
then, to merge with a bigger 
Under Shi ld 


come ele’ 


years ago 


tself was progressing at only 


stockholders voted out 
Spencer Weed, its president 


after 


chain 
Grand Union has be- 
enth biggest; its sales have 
quedrupled in the last 
For the nine weeks ending April 30, 
were up 18 for April alone, 
up 24 for the current fiscal 
up a predicted 36% from last year's 
$219,452,502 to $300,000,000. Thirty- 
one new stores went up last year; 44 
more will go up this year 

Millions of Babies. “Supermarkets 


eight years 


sales 


year, 


in general,” Shield told his Commo- 
dore audience, “are operating in a 
pretty favorable climate. Cars have 
changed our shopping habits. We have 
millions of horsepower working for us. 
We also have millions of babies work- 
ing for us. There has been an unex- 
pectedly high birth rate, and the life 
span is longer. So there are more 
mouths to feed and a longer time to 
feed them. Actually there is a mar- 
ket for twice as many stores as we're 
building, but we don’t want to expand 
too fast. 

“All supermarkets,” says Shield, 
“have to buy at about the same price 
and we all sell at about the same price. 
The difference in competition lies in 
the efficiency and friendliness of the 
employees. We're trying to make our 
employees so friendly they'll make a 
difference to the housewives.” 

Not Cherries. For the benefit of the 
audience, Shield shot rapid-fire ques- 
“With the in- 
crease in frozen food sales,” he asked 
Vice President Hugh J. Davern, “and 
the cost of installing expensive cases, 


tions at his executives 


have our profit margins narrowed?” 
“No,” “we have man- 
aged to keep them about the same.” 
“Well,” Shield asked, “when is the 
saturation point in this supermarket 
revolution going to be reached? Is the 
end in sight?” 


said Davern 


“I can’t see it,” Davern replied 

But Grand Union management's 
life is not just a bowl of frozen, ready- 
cherries. A “big headache” 
competitive Shield told 
are trading stamp pre- 
miums, which some food chains offer 
lure 
Union does not) 


to-serve 
in the 
the meeting 


race, 


as bait to customers (Grand 


Another is keeping up—and down 


with fluctuating commodity prices 
During the recent drops in coffee, for 
instance, Grand Union spent $11,000 
in two weeks on spot announcements 
about the latest prices. Shoplifting, 
Shield, continues to be rather 
(but not, he thinks, as great a 
drain on profits as the salaries of a big 


private police force would be). 


said 


easy 


The revolution in American grocery 
habits, brought about partly by super- 
markets, can also itself be a problem, 
and an unpredictable one. “We're in a 
retail revolution,” Shield says, “and 
we can't tell how it will turn out 
Some of the stores we opened five 
years ago are already obsolete.” 
Grand Union tries to keep abreast of 
the changes by signing shorter leases 
on store properties than many of its 
competitors. The average Grand Union 
lease now is for 15 years. This means 
higher rent than a longer lease, ex- 
plains Shield, but does not commit 
Grand Union to long-term operation 
of a store that may become passé. 
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TRUCKS 


BLACK & WHITE 


What with its fattest backlog in two years and promising 
diesel development, White Motor looks to a big year. 


WHEN an entire industry agrees that 
Black is White and White is Black, it 
is not a sign of ignorance but of ad- 
miration. Among the men who pro- 
duce America’s trucks, it is heartily 
agreed that the White Motor Co.* 
owes much to Robert Fager Black and 
that Robert Fager Black is very much 
the White Motor Co. 

At its annual meeting last month, 
Bob Black, who was recently cited by 
the American Trucking Associations 
for his contributions to the industry, 
donned still another well-deserved 
mantle. Having built White Motor into 
one of the largest U.S. producers of 
trucks of all types and having pio- 
neered many a trucking innovation, 
Bob Black was not only re-elected 
president and chief executive officer 
for the 20th consecutive year, but in- 
stalled in the newly created post of 
chairman of the board. 

But Black, who joined White in 1922 
as a technical apprentice fresh out of 
Bucknell, and climbed to the top step 
on the corporate ladder 13 years later, 
found littie time for self congratula- 
tion. Though 
ported a profit in every year since 
1938, and has paid dividends consist- 
ently since 1941, last year’s business 
was not all it might have been. A sub- 
stantial cut in 


his company has re- 


Government orders 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
42; low, 3414. Divided (1954) : 624,c quarterly 
Indicated 1955 payout: $2.50. 


WHITE’S BLACK: 
not ignorance . 
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URBES YARD 


WHITE MOTOR CO. 
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| GROWTH: POWER 


EARNING POWER 


Block bers show overage of 100 largest U.S. mfg. cor- 
porations. Shaded bers show (left) 5-year overage return 
on stockholders’ equity, (right) S-yeer increase in equity 








12-MontTu RESULTS: return on 


8.0%; equity growth, -0.3% 


LATEST 
equity, 


(down 62°) reduced White’s net sales 
to $145.5 million vs. 1953's record 
$167.4 million. Profits fell to $4.9 mil- 
lion from $5 million the year before 
Yet it was to White’s (and Black’s) 
credit that the overall sales dip was 
no more than 13° 

Heads Up, Decline Down. One reason 
that White did not do worse was that 
its services and parts division, vigor- 
built up by Black 1949, 
more than held its own. It continued 
White's 
total business. Other factors, reflecting 
White's 
otherwise dis 
ruptive year. Black continued to mod- 
ernize his plant and equipment, hacked 
White's and long- 
term debt and succeeded in stretching 


ously since 


to account for some 35°, of 
heads-up management, kept 


position sound in an 


away at current 
its ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities from 3.25 to 1 at the close 
of record 1953 to 5.08 to 1 last year. 
Proud of the company’s strong finan- 
cial position, Black had also foresight- 
edly bought and retired 6,700 shares 
of preferred stock, thus slicing away 
at the outstanding preferred shares 
which must be retired by 1959 

But shrewd trader Black, who in 
1953 successfully brought off White's 
purchase of Autocar (now contribut- 
ing handsomely to White's volume) 
and the National Supply Co. last year, 
had no such luck with White's ambi- 
tious efforts at securing mighty Mack 


Trucks. After months of negotiation, 


Black 


there 


flat, 
that 
together 


the talks fell 
“We found 


for getting 


admitting 
was no basis 
on mutually sat- 
istactory grounds.” 
The 


month 


way were 
Black 
White's 


log was running at 


things going last 


need feel no 
back 
levels 
in two years. First-quarter commercial 


however! 
disappointment ordet 
the highest 
sales ran some $1 


million ahead of 


last yea Gov- 
by some $2 8 mil- 
total net sales to $39 
Nevertheless Black reported 
that another 10,900 shares of preferred 
had been bought 

White's Goods 
that 


diesel 


Once again, however 
ernment orders fell 
lion, reducing 


million 


and retired 
Robert Black 
National Supply 


also 
revealed (now 
White engine division) is hub- 
cap-deep in development work on a 


new lightweight, high-speed diesel 
100 h.p 
limited production by 
clicks 


ixer to 


engine in the 100 to range, 
to be in 


1956. If 
his truckm: 


expect 
early Black expects 
become a big wheel 
in the diesel field. National Supply, in 
White itself 
keep clicking along in high 
gear. Snapped up for $4 


cash, the 


fact, is one reason why 
expects to 
million in 
bustling division turns out 
a wide range that can de- 
anywhere from 350 h.p. to 2,000 
book value 


$7.5 mil- 


of engines 
liver 
h p., already has a net 
after adequate reserves, of 
lion 

Mea ‘ 
trom rie 


truck (Dis 


White 
3,000” 


rolling vehicles, 


line of heavy 


payload, easy maneuver 


ability) to its rear-engine-drive “met- 


choolbus are 
plentif il ordet! Says Black 


cautious optimism oO! a 


ropolitan raking in 
with the 

man who has 
been in the trucking bi 
U 


yeal v¥ have every 


isiness 33 
reason to ex 
pect continued 


atisiactory operations 


in the foreseeable future 


WHITE’S WHEELS: 


but admiration 


25 





FOREIGN INVESTMENT 





THE ROAD BACK 


Just four years ago, Anglo-lranian was out in the cold, 
its biggest refinery and most of its oil confiscated. Today, 
as British Petroleum, it’s making more money than ever. 


Tue directors of the $999.5-million 
(assets) British Petroleum Co.” cus- 
tomarily meet beneath a huge globe of 
the world on the sixth floor of Lon- 
don's Britannic House. Last month, 
BP was giving the globe a new spin. 
By hunting, refining and selling oil in 
almost every corner of the world, 
British Petroleum and its affiliates 
from Iceland's BP a Islandi Hlutefalag 
to Australia’s Commonwealth Oil Re- 
fineries, Ltd.—reported gross profits of 
$210.8 million, 17.9% more than in 
1953 

All year British Petroleum has been 
expanding around the globe. At Aden 
on the Red Sea and at Kwinana in 
Western Australia, big new refineries 
had gone on stream. In the Persian 
Gulf, Kuwait production, in which BP 
shares with the U.S.’s Gulf Oil Co., 
was up 13.3%. In England, BP’s new 
$112-million Kent refinery was turn- 
ing out one and a half times more gas- 
oline than al! of Britain could refine 
before World War II. “The output of 
our new refineries east of Suez to- 
gether with our share of products from 
Iran,” burred Chairman Lord Strath- 
almond in his Glasgow accent, “has 
eliminated the long haul from Euro- 
pean refineries that was such an ab- 
normal feature of our operations.” 

The big difference, of course, was 


*Traded Amer Stock Exchange. Price range 
(1955): high, 144%; low, 0%. Dividend (1954) 
42 Indicated 1955 payout: 50c 


Iran. Ever 1909, BP had been 
taking the lion’s share of the nation’s 
crude and giving the Iranians what 
they claimed was a mouse’s cut of the 
profits. But a few years ago Iran 
booted BP, then called Anglo-Iranian 
Oil, out of the picture entirely. In the 
now-famed rebellion, BP lost nearly 
700,000 barrels a day of crude which 
had made it the world’s largest oil 
producer. It also lost its huge refinery 
at Abadan, the world’s largest. BP’s 
net, accordingly, plummeted from 
$92.7 million to $65.9 million 

Mergers & Mossadegh. This disaster, 
however, did not faze tough-minded, 
hawk-faced Lord Strathalmond. The 
son of an oil man, he had learned the 
Scotland’s notoriously 
hard-scrabble oil fields. When 
the industry faced bitter going after 
World War I, “Mr. British Petroleum,” 
then barely 30, merged the four sur- 
viving firms with his family business 
In the process he caught the eye of 
Anglo-lranian’s Lord Greenway, who 
made room for Strathalmond on An- 
glo-Iranian’s board. By 1941, he 
ready to into the chairman's 
office, which looks like a huge portrait 
gallery of Oriental potentates 

When kicked over the traces 
in 1950 Strathalmond conquered his 
first impulse to “have things out” with 
Mohammed Mossadegh. Instead, he 
stepped up British Petroleum’s pro- 
duction in Kuwait and Iraq, set his 


since 


business in 


shale 


was 
move 


Iran 


also Kuwait, Kwinana 


LORD STRATHALMOND: 
a passing inconvenience 


geologists to work scouring Sicily, Ni- 
geria, Papua and other likely spots for 
new oil fields. His refineries, he de- 
cided, should be located in Europe, 
even though it would mean shipping 
bulky Middle East crude on a costly 
trip halfway around the world. He de- 
termined to double the size of BP’s 
Kent refinery, then in blueprint, ex- 
panded others in Wales and Scotland, 
built a new refinery at Antwerp and 
rebuilt still other war-damaged plants 
in Dunkirk and L’Avera in France, 
Porto Marghera (near Venice) and 
Hamburg. By 1953, BP had replaced 
60% of the refinery capacity it had 
lost ut Abadan 

Return to tran. Last year Iran al- 
lowed eight international companies, 
including BP and five American out- 
fits, to operate its fabled oil fields in 
exchange for 50% of the profits. But 
Anglo-Iranian was still a nasty word 
in Iran; in order to soothe local pride, 
the negotiators at Teheran had to refer 
to the company as the “ex-Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co.” Nevertheless, BP 
romped off with a fat 40% share of all 
production. 

Lord Strathalmond, moreover, 
knows just where to sell his lion’s 
share of the oil. In the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, where BP has a big stake, de- 
mand last year went up 11% (vs. 2% 
for the U.S.), following increases of 
8% in the two preceding years. One 
drawback: most European demand is 
for fuel oil, since taxes make gasoline 
prices sky-high. “The artificial re- 
striction on the demand for motor 
spirit,” admits Lord Strathalmond, 
“continues to present us with a diffi- 
cult situation.” After Scottish oil-shale 
and Abadan, however, tax barriers 
are not likely to pose much more 
than a passing inconvenience to BP’s 
Strathalmond. 
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OPENING THE SHOW: MESSRS. MLPF&B 


WALL STREET 





ONE EASY LESSON 


To get the common man interested in buying common 


stocks—that’s the 
object in 


Tue wits of Wall Street like to refer 
to Wall Street Brokers Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane as “The 
Thundering Herd” or “We, the Peo- 
ple.” These nicknames were inspired 
not only by the array of titular part- 
ners, whose names MLPF&B’s harried 
telephone operators faithfully rattle 
off several thousand times a day, but 
by the even greater array of 100-odd 
partners who stand anonymously be- 
hind the firm name. In Wall Street, 
Merrill Lynch is even more famous 
as the house that, more than any 
other, pioneered the idea of common 
stocks as investments for the common 
man, and speaks out against proposed 
increases in brokerage fees. Two- 
thirds of Merrill Lynch’s 300,000 ac- 
counts run under $1,000. But last 
year Merrill Lynch’s clients bought 
$2.7 billion worth of stocks through 
Merrill Lynch, and sold some $2.5- 
billion worth. To advise these accounts 
and service their orders through 114 
branch offices across the country, last 
year MLPF&B spent $3,650,000 on 
communications alone. 
he firm handled no less than 
10.2% of all round-lot transactions 
(units of 100 shares) on the New 
York Stock Exchange last year, and 
17.8% of all odd-lot trading (less than 
100 share units). It thus handily 
maintained its position as the world’s 
largest brokerage house. 
But as such, MLPF&B occasionally 
broods over the fact than even yet 
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world’s 
staging a million-dollar 


No. 


Il brokerage house’s 
investment fair. 


relatively few Americans have invest- 
ments in stocks—too few. Last year, 
as MLPF&B dearly loves to point out, 
roughly 90% of corporations whose 
stock is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange paid dividends to their 
stockholders. There were some “dogs” 
among the issues, to be sure, but the 
average return on 
between 5% 


investment was 
and 6% Why then, 
Merrill Lynch wonders, should only 
6,500,000 Americans have discovered 
the merits of common stock invest- 
ments? 


Suspicion The Merrill 
is the prevalent mis- 
lack of information 
about who invests and how to invest 


Many an 
lore of the 


answer, 
Lynch believes 
information and 
nurtured on the 
19th century 


American, 
“robber bar- 
and the 1929 Crash, 
still feels that high finance can get to 
be pretty low Some 
larly only a few hi 


ons” of industry 


down 


those with 


particu- 
im red 
dollars to invest, are afraid they 
would get a cold 
dared to walk 


To dispel these 
| 


reception if they 
broker 5 
Merrill 


money 


into a office 


fears Lynch 
spends a lot of 
$720,000 in 1954 
little man the tact, 

that half of the 
in the country 
year. Probably the biggest advertiser 
and pamphleteer on Wall Street, ML- 
PF&B’s policy has paid off handsome- 
ly with its net (before 
contributions ) 


each veal 

to get across to “the 
among others, 
stock 


$10,000 or 


almost owners 


earn less a 


income taxes 


and charitabl oaring 
from $4,484,000 a decade ago to $19,- 
267.000 

Oddly enough, the 
Merrill Ly 


man 


last yea! 

broker at 
and the 
tapping ol 


head 
yncen in recent years 
who ha guided its 
new capital 
in the firm 
Smith, 61 
partner | 
dent 
Expansion. Merril! 
little 


small 


not even listed 
Winthrop 
managing 


sources, is 
name. He is 
title of 
like that of company presi 


whose 


makes 
immediately 


Lynch 
precious profit 


when a investor opens an ac- 
the firm spends $15 to enroll 


investor, no 


count 


every new matter how 


small—but it counts on enough new 
custome! taying in the field pet 


manently to make up its investment 
out of later commissions 

Last month MLPF&B made its most 
ambitious «bid yet to get its 
across to the public. In the 
Infantry Regiment Armory on 


Avenue in New York City, 


story 

Tist 
Park 
it staged 


4 CENTER OF ATTRACTION: GE's nuclear reactor, model-size. 





a week-long, million-dollar “How to 
Invest Show.” The show transformed 
the grim old Armory into a setting 
with blinking lights, colored spot- 
lights, music, soap bubbles (from a 
chemical display), animated exhibits 
and the sound of demonstrators talk- 
ing into microphones and engines 
humming in the background. Mer- 
rill Lynch itself picked up half of the 
million-dollar tab; eight firms and 
industry-groups co-sponsors, who set 
up exhibits in the Armory (American 
Gas & Electric, General Electric, 
General Foods, General Motors, IBM, 
the New York Telephone Co., the 
Manfacturing Chemists’ Association 
and the iron and steel industry) 
chipped in to cover the other half- 
million expenses. 

Participate. It was the first indus- 
trial fair ever staged for the avowed 
purpose of not only showing the 
general public what is going on in 
industrial research, but also inviting 
them to invest in it and telling them 
how. The 15,000 New Yorkers 
tourists who wandered 
lively exhibits 
shown 


and 
through the 
each day first 
striking new products 
and then shuttled into Merrill Lynch's 
own exhibit area to be told and 


were 
some 


MANAGING PARTNER WINTHROP SMITH: an ambitious bid 


shown. in a variety of ways. that it 
a good idea to participate 
in industry future by buying stocks 

The general that three 
parties stand to profit by investment: 
industry, the 


would be 


idea was 


share buyer and, of 
course, such brokers as Merrill Lynch 
itself. One exhibit symbolized the 


show 
dollar 


It was a giant-sized American 
turning a giant gear. On one 
side was a sign reading, “In just 25 
years the value of all goods and 
services produced by American in- 
dustry has multiplied more than three 
times. Investors whose capital made 
this growth possible have earned, in 
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consequence, a good return on their 
money.” On the other side, a sign 
read: “America faces now its greatest 
period of expansion—an increase of 
50% in production over the next ten 
years, according to Government econ- 
omists. People who invest their extra 
money in stocks can expect to share 
in that growth.” 

Investigate. A Merrill Lynch puppet 
show enacted the buying and selling 
of securities in a stock exchange. Next 
door were continuous showings of a 
six-minute film, “How to Buy 
Stocks,” in which a Merrill Lynch 
account manager advised a young 
customer to decide first of all what 
he is looking for in an investment— 
steady income from dividends or in- 
creased equity through long-term 
company growth. Before putting any 
money into a company, the MLPF&B 
man advises, he must first check up 
on its earnings, assets, liabilities, ad- 
vertising policy, sales force, new 
products, research and management, 
and then compare it with its com- 
petitors and with business in general. 
“Investigate, then invest,” he con- 
cludes 

Another Merrill Lynch display con- 
trasted the dollar merely “set aside” 
in 1935 (now worth only 5lc) to the 
dollar invested in 1935 (now worth 
$1.69). Near the exit, a group of 


Merrill Lynch customers’ men stood 
behind a counter answering questions 


from people who lined up two and 

three deep 
Experimental. 

stoppers: 


Some other show- 


e IBM’s new transistor calculator, 
utilizing transistors in place of 
vacuum tubes for a saving in size and 
power costs. In just 6/10 of a second, 
the machine can supply the facts a 
prospective investor would want to 
know about a stock (see table) 
e General Motors’ new experimental 
convertible, Le Sabre. To prove that 
its top closes automatically in the 
rain, a demonstrator equipped with an 
eye-dropper squeezed a drop of water 
on the car’s “sensitized panel,” which 
automatically set the top in motion. 
© A model of a transocean ible 
which will be laid across the Atlantic 
this year to insure static-free tele- 
phone chats between America and 
Europe 
© Bell laboratories’ new solar battery, 
still in the experimental stage. which 
produces energy when exposed to the 
sun’s rays or other strong lights 
On hand for the show was Jack L. 
Sorensen, a hardware dealer and the 
500,000th stockholder in General Mo- 
tors. Said he of the show: “It made 
me feel glad I own stock and made 
me want to go out and invest in some 
more.” 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





From a reporter's notebook 


Mechanical Goldbrickers: John 
Vavasour, of General Electric's 
General Engineering Lab in Sche- 
nectady, figured that some auto- 
matic office machines are human 
enough so that they too, perhaps, 
had a way of looking busy when 
they really weren't. He attached 
a laboratory recording instrument 
to power lines feeding the ma- 
chines, found that during opera- 
tions involving several different 
kinds of machines performing dif- 
ferent work, some did their work 
quickly, then just loafed while 
waiting for the others to catch up. 


Do-It-Yourself Dept.: Ebco 
Manufacturing Company has come 
up with a drinking fountain that 
provides, in addition to the standard 
ice water, piping hot water for those 
who want to make their own instant 
coffee, cocoa OT! soup 


Foreign Trade Note: A large 
pen company here was puzzled by 
orders from India for 3,000 pen tops, 
until they found out that it is a mark 
of caste distinction in that country 
to carry a fountain pen, and Indians 
who can’t afford the whole works 
buy just the tops 


Revelation: Of 500 businessmen 
examined at the University of Mich- 
igan’s hospital, 41% had abnormali- 
ties they did not know existed 


Well! Wilbur E. Scheer, person- 
nel director for Blue Cross, told the 
annual meeting of Women In Per- 
sonnel: “To be as successful as a 
man, a woman has to be better than 
a man. For one thing she will most 
likely be judged by men. Woman 
was fashioned from a man’s rib and 
since then she has remained a side 
issue.” 


New Language: If you would 
like to talk automation fluently, get 
your Automation Dictionary from 
Mr. W. Lang, Brown Instruments 
Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Wayne and 
Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 
It’s free for the asking. 


Order of Precedence: Thompson 
Products’ president, John Wright, 
trying to avoid status slights in the 
listing of names on round-robin 
memos, decided to list them alpha- 
betically, which put his own name 


last, thereby keeping everybody 


very happy 


Ode to Engi- 
neers: Du 
Mont 


tories’ employ 


Labora- 


ment manager, 
Kaye, 


seeking scarce electronic engineers, 


Lawrence Stessin 


George 


took to versifying in the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times, net- 
ted twelve resumes the first day, in- 
cluding three highly possibles, got 
two additional EE’s out on a blus- 


tery Monday evening for interviews 


Friendly Gesture: Most plant 
pilfer-prevention programs involve 
rotating plant guards frequently so 
they won't get too friendly with 
workers. But Republic Aviation’s 
security head hasn't been so sure it's 
always a good idea since he watched 
a guard wave to a worker and 
spotted an electric drill drop from 
the worker's sweater as he returned 
the wave 


Manned Defenses: In the decade 
1940-1950 the number of women en- 
gaged in every occupation has in- 
creased considerably, even in such 
unlikely jobs as smeltermen, fur- 
nacemen and watchmen but, 
though their number has increased 
work as boat- 


men canalmen and lo« k-kee pel 


only a very few still 


After four yea! ex- 


du Pont plant physi- 


Therapy: 
perimenting 
cians reported that coddling and ap- 
peasement are not the beet ways to 
help the emotionally disturbed em 
say the MD's, 


he gets well sooner if he is required 


ployee Sometime 


to accept the normal responsibilities 
of his job and to perforn like the 


other people in his group 


Everybody Up! Abbott Labora- 
tories has advised physicians to 
patients that it may be 
dangerous for them to sit still a 


warn their 


great deal, especially if they re over 
fifty and overweight. Seems that the 
edge of the chal pre ( into the 
upper part of the leg lowing clr 

culation, which might induce a leg 


vein ciot 


Ho-Hum! In London, England, a 
doctor ha uggested that people 
who find it difficult to rouse them- 


when tne alarm goes off, 


should try wiggling their toes 


Guaranteed to shake off sleepiness 











FINANCE 


MIXED MARRIAGE 


When a financing organization merges with a 
restaurant supplier, the merger trend seems 


to have reached its ultimate. 


But in Standard 


Factors’ case, it makes good dollars and sense. 


Wuew a merger is announced involy- 
ing an accounts receivable financier 
like Standard Factors” hotel 
and restaurant supplier like Nathan 
Straus-Duparquett 


and a 


eyebrows tend to 
rise. The obvious question: why? 
“Simple,” says Theodore H. Silbert, 
Standard’s President. “We are grow- 
ing and we want to keep on growing 
In this they have plenty of 
working capital; we can use it. They 
handle big jobs like the Fontainebleau 
in Miami and we would like to get in 
on the financing end of their business. 
They, on the other hand, will get two 
shares of Standard Factors, each pay- 
ing 32.5c dividend, for each share of 
Nathan Straus, which at 
paying no dividend 
that is.” 
Stockholders of both companies will 
vote on the merger June 29, and the 
new stock will be listed on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange some time in July 
Since Silbert controls more than half 
the voting stock of Standard Factors, 
there is little doubt that his company, 
at least, will approve the merger by a 


case, 


present is 
no cash dividend, 


safe margin 

Old-established (1866) Nathan 
Straus-Duparquet had a rough year 
in 1954, and should be willing, too 
Sales were $19.5 million, up 1%, but 
earnings, due mainly to unusually 
stiff competition, fell from 90c to 47c 
per share. Standard on the other 
hand had record earnings of $222,131, 
up 10.4%. But Standard, too, showed 
a decline in per share earnings from 
52.5c to 40.2c, due to the fact that at 
the end of 1954 there were 54% more 
shares outstanding as the result of the 
purchase of General Securities Com- 
pany of Atlanta 

Prosperous Hermits. Standard is one 
of about 4,500 specialized finance com- 
panies whose profitable activities are 
nearly unknown to the man in the 
street, who thinks of a “finance com- 
pany” as merely a vague somebody 
who will come and snatch his car 
away if he does not come across 
with $46.22 next Wednesday. Though 
Standard does do some automobile 


*Traded 
(1955) 
32‘ y« 


over the 
high 44%; 
Indicate 


counter. Price range 
low, 3%. Dividend (1954); 
1955 payout: 32\yc 
‘Traded over the counter. Price range 
(1055): high 845; low, 7%. Dividend (10954): 
9% stock. Indicated 1955 payout: 32'yc (after 
proposed merger). 


30 


and small loan business, its major 
function is to provide working capital 
to small and large businesses by “fac- 
toring thei 


in other 


accounts receivable, or, 
granting loans to 
strength of the 
money owed to them on various credit 
terms by their At first, 
factoring was largely confined to the 
textile but in the past few 
decades it has spread to such an ex- 
tent that nowadays it is a $30-billion 
busins SS 


words 


companies on the 


customers 


industry 


erving manufacturers of 


everything from air conditioners to 
zippers 


Ted 


good ‘ 


Silbert’s own company is a 
the growth of the 
1932 
JRS Trading Corporation by 
Jacob R. Schiff, it had an initial capital 
of $1,000. By 1934, the Silbert 
joined up as its first employee, it was 
sales of almost $600,000. By 
$100 
and the original capital had 
$4.3 After the mer- 


capital will be $7.5 


xample of 


as th 


business. Founded in 


year 


finan 
1954 the 
million 


figure was more than 


grown to nillion 
ger, total some 
million 

Boost from Congress. Factoring got 


of the Assignment of Claims Act. Up 


STANDARD’S SILBERT: 
eyebrows went 


to this time, the small business man 
engaged in defense business was often 
hamstrung because, though his cur- 
rent assets exceeded his current lia- 
bilities by a good margin and his 
working capital looked fine, actually 
his biggest asset was the money owed 
to him. In the meantime, he did not 
have enough cash in the till to pay off 
his own debts, and, as Silbert puts 
it, “business was so good he was going 
broke.” The Act, for the first time, 
allowed him to assign to a finance 
company money owed to him by the 
Government. His accounts receivable 
were thus cut down to size and he 
was able to meet his expenses regu- 
larly 

Silbert keeps his company in a 
liquid position with 90% of its assets 
in cash and receivables, 76% of them 
due in less than a year. As a result, 
Standard has an unsecured line of 
with 41 banks for about $14 

With this and his own $4.3 
million in capital, Silbert turns over 
about $100 million of financing busi- 
year 

To Notify or Not? 
credit managers view the factors’ 
with suspicion, Silbert is 
“We could do like the 


old-line factors do and notify every 


credit 
million 


ness a 


Though many 


operation 


urn oncerned 


debtor that his account had been as- 
signed. We could guarantee every 
credit risk and do all the bookkeep- 
ing. But the cost is just not worth it 
unless the accounts are really big 
If you finance a $100 invoice, 
the dollar you make out of the trans- 
action would not even cover the cost 


of mailing the invoice.” 


ones 


Instead, Silbert’s company works on 
a non-notification basis. Not only 
does that save money, he says, but it 
means that Standard Factors’ clients 
can keep their competitors from 
knowing that their accounts have been 
assigned. What worries the credit 
managers is that they accept accounts 
on the of the financial state- 
ment, which lists accounts receivable 
as an asset but does not state whether 
they are assigned or not. 

For the future Silbert is, to say the 
least, sanguine. “Nathan Straus-Du- 
parquet,” he says, “has been in busi- 
ness since 1866. It supplies hotels, 
motels, hospitals, restaurants, steam- 
ships, railroads and cafeterias. About 
one third of its business is done on a 
time-sales basis, with terms up to 18 
months. After the merger NS-D will 
be able to expand its time-sales busi- 
ness and Standard Factors will be 
able to diversify its portfolio. What's 
more, Standard’s move into the hotel 
and restaurant business will help 
small and medium size hotels and 
restaurants which have difficulty in 
making their working capital meet 
their costs.” 


basis 
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UNITED STATES LINE’S JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


SHIPPING 


SMOOTH SAILING 


Headline news last month 


was that U.S. 


Lines might launch an atom-powered pas- 
senger ship. But Wall Street found the line’s 
first-quarter profits even better reading. 


Wuen National Maritime Day came 
round last month, a Government 
shipping official departed from a pre- 
pared speech to drop a momentous 
piece of news. United States Lines 
Co.,* he revealed, is planning a sis- 
ter ship for its famed S.S. United 
States which may well be atom-pow- 
ered—"“if a reactor for passenger use 
is available in time.” 

The news made a big splash in the 
newspapers, less of a one along Wall 
Street, where most pundits believe 
that atom-powered ships are a long 
way over the horizon. There was a 
lot more interest, in fact, in the profit 
U.S. Lines had turned in the 
first quarter. 


year's 


Last year the entire shipping in- 
dustry, not excluding U.S. Lines, fared 
badly under pressure of competition 
and low freight rates. Today only 58 
passenger ships are sailing under the 
American flag, vs. 125 in 1938. US 
shipping men, moreover, consider 
themselves lucky if they carry over 
28% of the U.S.’s export-import trade, 
although they transported 60°% of it 
as recently as 1946. U.S. Lines, no 
exception, felt the pinch, sailed into 
1955 with gross off 7.6% and profits 
down 21.2% to $5.2 million. But in 
1955's first quarter, it earned a hand- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
24%; low, 19. Dividend (1 ): $1.1245 plus 
stock. Indicated 1955 payout: $1.50 
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some $831,000 in place of the $132,000 
deficit it showed in the spring quarter 
last year. And there was no sign of 
slackening well through the second 
quarte! 

Up from the Depths. The man who 
piloted U.S. Lines out of these danger- 
Major General (of 
Army transportation) John Merryman 
Franklin, 60. Virtually born on a fly- 
ing bridge, Franklin is the son of a 
former head of the company, known 
in the 1930s as the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. Franklin worked 
other shipping com- 
panies learning his trade, moved on 
to his father’s company after 
it merged with Roosevelt Steamship 


ous straits is 


for numerous 


soon 


Co. in 1931. Five years later he was 
the boss 
Within four years, Franklin 


launched the 26,314-ton America, the 
queen of the U.S. passenger fleet for 
years to During World War 
II, the ship was sold to the Govern- 
ment which recommissioned it as the 
troopship West Point. After the war, 
U.S. Lines bought it back for $7.5 mil- 
lion in a deal that also called for a 
10-year operating subsidy 

After a stint in the Army, Frank- 
lin returned to find that the 
ernment offering shippers a 
chance to buy war-built vessels at 
one-half to one-third their actual cost. 
Sensing a rare buy, Franklin snapped 


come 


Gov- 
was 











full 
cargo fleet. The pure hase paid off hand- 
the U.S 


up enough ships to give him a 


somely when began its great 


postwal! shipments of go« 
In 1947 aione US 


nearly 4 million 


as to Europe 


Lines carried 


tons of freight and 


its revenue hit a record $108 million 

Three ears ago, Franklin bid for 
more passenger revenue by floating 
the slee} $70-million S.S. United 
States, the fastest passenger ship in 


world service the Gov- 


share of shipbuild 


Customarily 
ernment chips ina 
ing costs to help American shipbuild- 
ers meet iow-cost 


competition from 


foreign vyvard jut the giant super- 


liner wa till on the ways when the 
Department of decided that 
Franklin was driving too hard a bar- 
gain in asking the 
foot $46.5 million 
$31.4 


a compromise 


Justice 


Government to 
f the bill and only 
himself Franklin 
solution under which he 

$3.4 


millior won 


agreed to pay million more for 


the ship. In return, the Government 
handed over $8.6 million in accrued 


subsidies it had been witholding 


Full Speed Ahead. Now that the le- 


gal seas have calmed, Franklin feels 
strongly that U.S. Lines is trig and 
trim for the future. The backlog of 


subsidy enabled the line to 
cut its mortgage indebtedness to $30 


million last year, thus saving it $300,- 


payments 


000 a year in interest. Moreover, 
North Atlantic freight rates were re- 
cently raised 15%, and the U.S.’s ex 
port-import trade this year is ex 
pected to run to some $1.2 billion 
over 1954 With two of the nation’s 


biggest pa 
also notes 


Franklin 


that advance bookings “give 


engel vessels 


an encouraging look to 1955 passenger 
and indicate U.S 
duplicate its 
the United 


average 90 


busines Lines will 


snowing last 
States 


year, when 
was loaded to an 


of « apac ity 





S.S. UNITED STATES: 


trig and trim for the future 
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TEXTILES 


COTTON KING 


While competitors ran for cover last year, Leon Low: 


enstein calmly walked. 
for merger prospects—with 


In merger after merger, the U.S.’s big 
textile weavers last year busily tried 
to stitch together survival, 
Not so Leon long-time 
chairman of cotton goods making M. 
Lowenstein & Sons.* While others ran, 
he walked 

Thus Burlington Industries’ speedy 
J. Spencer Love not only outsped him 
to Pacific Mills and its $79 million as- 
sets, but kept right on running to 
capture $50-million (assets) Goodall- 
Sanford as well, Later, cagey Royal 
Little crossed the finish line with Rob- 
bins Mills, American Woolen Co. and 
his Textron, Inc. all woven into a 
single, well-tailored $162-million (as- 
sets) enterprise. By then Wall Street- 
ers had all but forgotten Lowenstein’s 
one small acquisition: Massachusetts’ 
$8-million Wamsutta Mills, 
which was losing almost $500,000 a 
$13-million business in 
quality sheets, towels and pillow cases 

Misfire. But Lowenstein, a doughty 
optimist when 
spinners and 
singing the felt no desperate 
urgency. Boldly he predicted a fast 
pickup in the out-at-the-elbows tex- 
tile industry, and he forecast a “bright 
era’ for M. Lowenstein & Sons, whose 
mills turn out printed, dyed and 
bleached cotton cloth. Wamsutta, he 
pointed out, would provide diversifi- 
cation into a well-established line of 
fabricated goods 

Largely because of Wamsutta, how- 
ever, things were not so bright for 
M. Lowenstein last year. While Wam- 
sutta the 3° 


Lowenstein's sales, 


webs of 
Lowenstein, 


(assets) 


year on its 


hard- 
weavers 


even other 


pressed are 


blues, 


accounted for most of 
gain in M which 
rose to $186 million, its losses helped 
drive earnings down 5% to $2.50 a 
To make this 
spring Wamsutta’s workers went on 
strike. By March the plant was losing 
so much money that even the irrepres- 
sible Lowenstein was piping a mourn- 
ful, out-of-character tune. “We have 
never run an unprofitable mill and we 
are not going to start now,” said he 
grimly. “Unless Wamsutta starts to 
improve profitwise, we may be forced 
to liquidate or move the mill.” 

On Target. By last month, however, 
Leon Lowenstein was his old beaming 
self again. “I have often been called 
an optimist,” he chortled to stockhold- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 
26%; low, 224%. Dividend (1954) 
dicated 1955 payout: $1.10 


share matters worse, 


high, 
$1024, n- 


32 


Now he’s shopping around 
his pockets loaded. 


LOWENSTEIN’S LOWENSTEIN: 
tired of walking? 


shouldn't we in Amer- 
ica be optimistic? Look at the standard 
of living. Look at our growing popula- 


ers gut why 


tion, continually 


increasing construc- 
tion of homes 


thruway: All 


spe! a 


schools, hospitals, roads 
of this spells money to 
and when the public has money 
to spend, textiles must get thei 
share 
Lower 
has certainly gotten its 
thank to Wamsutta, 
rose 40 


a snare), the 


stein, its noted, 
No 
first-quarter 
to $2.4 million (87c 


best three-months show- 


competitors 


share 
earning 
ing ts fil 


Another 
who hav 


tory 
But Wall 


alert to 


Streeters 
little 
ther round of textile mer- 


Race? 
been every 
rumor ol an 
gers ever since last year’s marathon, 
also noted something else. Last month 
Lowenstein took another crack at di- 
versification by buying money-losing 
Atkinson Wade & Co. (upholstery, 
drapery and curtain fabrics). But even 
more significant, they thought, was the 
fact that Lowenstein asked his 
stockholders to increase the number 
of authorized 
3,000,000 to 


Leor 


common shares from 
5,000,000. Their conclu- 
that he intends to use the 2,000,- 
000 additional shares (worth $50 mil- 
lion at present market prices) for new 
“With that kind of 
observed one Wall Streeter, 
“a man can go on one helluva shop- 
ping 


sion 


acquisitions 


money 


Sp! ec ” 
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DRUGS 


Rx FOR PROFITS 


With two new drugs, Vick 
Chemical has added a 
new prescription to Vick’s 
famed old profit formulary. 


“Ir it sniffles, we can snuff it,” has 
been Vick Chemical Co.’s* credo for 
over, 40 years. Vick’s famed cold 
remedies—including several million 
little blue bottles of VapoRub, an en- 
during best seller—rang up 45% of 
1954's $65.4-million sales. “Our for- 
mula,” says Vick’s buoyant President 
Edward L. Mabry, “is simple: concen- 
trate on low-priced consumer goods 
and merchandise them aggressively 
through drugstores.” 

On the Rise. Vick’s “simple formu- 
la” has been eminently successful. 
Since 1929, its sales have risen 500% 
and, in all but one of the past 16 
years, Vick’s sales have set new 
highs. When Mabry announced the 
score for the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year (ended June 30), 
it was clear that the long string would 
be continued. Sales were up 9% to 
$57.8 million, nearly matching Vick’s 
record $65.4-million sales for all of 
fiscal 1954, and earnings for the full 
year were expected to top $4.50 per 
share vs. $4.21 last year 

Actually 


has already 


Vick’s “simple formula” 
undergone change, and 
Vick’s menthol-scented proprietaries 

VapoRub, Va-Tro-Nol, cough drops 
and cough syrups—now take a back 
seat to such other Vick products as 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals, cosmetics 
and plastics which today produce 55% 
of its gross 

This will shortly swing 
even more heavily toward non-pro- 
prietary lines. Early this year Vick’s 
William S. Merrell Co., 
began marketing the first of two ethi- 
drugs for treatment of 
Meratran, which 
went on sale in January, is effective 
in bringing patients out of mental de- 
pression. Unlike other anti-depres- 
is the most 
familiar one), Meratran does not in- 
volve the patient in a cycle of elation 
and subsequent letdown and is not 
habit-forming. Frenquel, Merrell’s 
second mental drug, which goes on 
the market later this year, has just 
the opposite effect, is the first drug 
capable of quieting patients suffering 
from acute schizophrenia (hallucina- 
tions). Though sales figures on 


balance 


subsidiary, 
val use in 


mental disorders 


(benzedrene 


*Traded N.Y.S.E. Price ran 
64%4. low 4744. Dividend 
cated 1955 payout: $1.50 


e (1955): high, 
(1964): $1.20. Indi- 
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VICK’S ED MABRY: 


his hopes are in a new field 


Meratran are not in yet, its chief 
competitor in the mental health field 
Reserpine, racked up over $28 million 
in sales last year. Drug experts pre- 
dict an even brighter future for “more 
effective” Meratran 

No Rest for Test Tubes. 
searchers, 
all thei: 
basket. 
will 


Vick’s re- 
however, are not putting 
eggs in the mental health 
A new anesthesia, Dolitrone 
soon be marketed, which 
in childbirth and minor surgery 
mits the patient to 
control and consciousness Vick is 
hard at work on anti-bacterial 
throat lozenges and on a drug for the 
control of high blood pressure. Says 
“Ed” Mabry “We are hopeful, on 
the basis of present indications, that 
these new Merrell drug products will 
be increasingly important in overall 
company sales figures.” 


used 
per- 


retain muscular 


also 











EARNING POWER | GROWTH POWER 


Block bars show overage of 100 largest U.S. mig. cor- 
poretions. Shaded bors show (left) 5-year overage return 
on stockholders’ equity, (right) S-yeer increase in equity 








Latest 12-Montu REsutts: return on 
equity, 17.5%; equity growth, 13.4% 
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VERY important discovery relating 
to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self- 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 
before the masses could read and write 


Much has been written about the wise 
men of old. A popular fallacy has it that 
their secrets of personal power and suc 
cessful living were lost to the world 
Knowledge of nature's laws, accumu 
lated through the ages, is never lost. At 
times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous 
men in high places, but never destroyed 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not 
more than twenty generations ago less 
than 1/100th of 1% of the earth's people 
were thought capable of receiving basic 
knowledge about the laws of life, for it 
is an elementary truism that knowledge 
is power and that 
trusted to the 
worthy 


power 
ignorant 


cannot be en 
and the un 


Wisdom is not readily attainable by the 
general public; nor recognized when 
right within The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details anout 
things, but through life without 
ever knowing where and how to acquire 
mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent 
which “whispers” to you 


reach 


goes 


something 
from within 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weak 
nesses the effects of Your 
thoughts and actions are governed by 
fundamental laws. Example: The law 
of compensation is as fundamental 


are causes 


What Strange Powers 
Did The Anci 


ents Posse 











laws of 
sleeping All 
as fascinating to 
vital to 


as the breathing 


fixed 


and 


eating 
laws of 

study as 
tand for 


nature 
they are 
life 


under success in 


You can k 1 to find and follow 


You can 
time to discover a 


every 
begin at 
new 


basi« v mf life any 
world of 
start at once 
self 
self-advancement 
F one of the 
oldest in first known in 
ica in 16904. Enjoying the high 
of hundreds of thinkers 
teacher the organization | 
the Rosicrucian Order Its 
name is the Ancient 
Order Rosae Crucis the 
AMORC The teachings of the 
Order are not sold, for it is not a com 
mercial or 


whole 
interesting truths. You can 
to awaken 
inder 


Y 


your inner powers of 


tanding and 
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SIR ERIC BOWATER SPEAKING AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


“The strength of a free Press depends ultimately upon 


the paper resources of the printing presses—that is to 


say, upon a regular and sufficient supply of newsprint” 


At the Annual General Meeting of The Bowater Paper Corpora- 
tion Limited, held on May 25th at Chester, England, the Chair- 
man, Sir Eric V. Bowater, announced a program for considerable 
expanson in the North American paper industry 


It had been decided to install a new papermaking machine at 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation at Calhoun, Tennessee, as 
an addition to the two machines which successfully came into 
operation there in July 1954. The new machine is expected to be 
in production by September 1956, and it is hoped the mills’ output 
will reach 275,000 tons per year by 1957. In the last six weeks 
newsprint output from the present machines had risen from a rate 
of 145,000 tons per year to 160,000, and sulphate puly itput from 
60,000 to 65,000 and Sir Eric recalled that the machines had re 
cently broken an all-time world record for newsprint machines by 
Operating at 2,100 feet a minute 


Increasing newsprint demand had induced the Bowater expan- 
sion in Tennessee, for the year 1954 again witnessed a slight but 
steady increase in consumption in the United States and the trend 
had continued into the current year to a remarkable extent; during 
the first quarter of 1955 it represented a rise of 72 per cent 
compared with the corresponding quarter of the previous year 
These increases indicate a continuance of an extremely buoyant 
newsprint market, which has been a feature of the post-war era, 
As demand and supply are finely balanced, and might, in the 
absence of new productive capacity again get out of hand, as it 
did a few years back, Bowaters are secking to anticipate require 
ments by installing this third machine 


The Tennessee developments are being financed entirely in North 
America, in which connection Morgan Stanley & Co., are agam 
acting for Bowaters. The same group of United Stat insurance 
companies who subscribed for the outstanding 4% per cent First 
Mortgage Bonds have indicated their intention to subscribe for a 
further $15,000,000 in the form of 4% per cent Series B Bonds 
and a group of American bankers, again headed by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Incorporated, for $5,000,000 of 3% per cent Serial Notes 
The balance of the additional finance, $5,000,000, will be sub 
scribed by The Bowater Corporation of North Ameri the own 
ers of the whole of the equity capital of Bowaters Southern Paper 
Corporation 


“I am confident” said Sir Eric, “that the production of news 
print of the Tennessee Mills will, by 1957, have achieved a level 
of 275,000 tons per annum and that the additional output will be 
readily absorbed by existing customers of the Corporation in the 


United States. Many have already intimated their intention of 
increasing their existing contracts, the vast majority of which, as 
you know, run for long terms of years.” 


“The paper maker” Sir Eric continued, “has a high obligation 
in a democracy, for the spoken word is not enough to maintain 
free discussion in modern times. A free Press is also essential, and 
the strength of a free Press depends ultimately upon the paper re- 
sources of the printing presses—-that is to say, upon a regular and 
sufficient, might I say abundant, supply of newsprint.” 


Production at the Corporation's Canadian milis at Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, reached the highest level yet recorded. 
There is to be a further speeding up in operations, the installation 
of four additional woodpulp grinders, the further development of 
the high-yield sulphite pulping process and, to cope with this 
expanded production, a new 6,000-kilowatt steam turbine is being 
installed 


A new company, The Bowater Power Company, has been 
formed to take over and operate the Deer Lake hydro-electric 
power station near Corner Brook, the new power company having 
acquired the hydro-electric assets from the Corner Brook Company 
for the sum of $34,000,000, payable partly in cash and the balance 
in shares of the power company, credited as fully paid. The cash 
to enable the power company to carry out this arrangement has 
been raised by means of an issue by that company of $15,500,000 
3% per cent First Mortgage Bonds and $4,000,000 34% per cent 
Serial Notes 


The cash received by the Corner Brook company, Bowater's 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, has been applied by that 
company in redeeming the whole of its funded indebtedness, and 
it stands today entirely free of any form of funded debt. The com- 
pany has no immediate intention of making any further public 
offering of securities, for the important production developments 
under contemplation will be financed entirely out of its own 
resources 


Sir Eric revealed further details of the Corporation's master plan 
for the English mills and factories near London and Liverpool, 
including four new paper machines which are to be installed dur- 
ing the next five years, thereby adding 225,000 tons a year to the 
capacity of Bowaters’ English mills. The total cost of all develop- 
ments to British plants will be around 25 million pounds sterling, 
most of which the Corporation will provide from its own financial 
resources 


A final dividend of 15 per cent was recommended on the Ordi- 
nary capital of The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited, which, 
with the interim dividend of 7% per cent paid last October, to- 
talled 22% per cent for the 15-month accounting period—equiva- 
lent to an annual rate of 18 per cent, compared with 16 per cent 
for the previous year, 


Bowaters’ program for the future (which involves in England 
alone a $75,000,000 development pian) provides for the 
50 per cent expansion of the most modern newsprint and 





pulp mills in the world—Bowaters' Tennessee Mills at Calhoun, 


Tennessee. In the Fall of 1956 a third giant newsprint machine 
will come into operation there to boost production of newsprint 


now running at the rate of 160,000 tons per annum. 


The Bowater Organization 


United States of America « Great Britain - Canada - Australia . South Africa 
Republic of Ireland . Norway - Sweden 


Copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater, Chairman of the Corporation, are available on application to 
the Secretary, The Bowater Corporation of North America Ltd., 1980 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 25, Quebec. 
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index) 
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2. em people are working? (Bis non-agricultural em- 
2. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in manufacture) 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 
) 


centers 
Factors 4 and 5 are 
100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal 
Dotted line is on 6-day estimate based on tentative 
components, all of which are subject to later revision. 
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109.6 
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100) 


June 
124.0 
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99.2 
108.6 
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Production 
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Bank Debits......... 


Sept. 
124.0 
110.9 
99.5 
103.5 
144.2 


Oct. 
126.0 
111.2 
100.0 
108.0 
135.8 


Nov. 
129.0 
111.7 
100.8 
109.9 
144.7 


Dec. 
130.0 
113.3 
101.8 
111.9 
150.0 


Jan. ('55) 
131.0 
109.4 
100.8 
114.2 
149.4 


Feb. 
133.0 
110.9 
101.3 
108.4 
150.0 


Mar. 
135.0 
111.6 
102.0 
109.3 
150.0 


April 

136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 





THE 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 





Primer for the security buyer 


Tuis 1s not an era of generalizations— 
which means that the adoption of a 
bullish or bearish point of view is 
only part of the market story. Witness 
the many intra- and inter-industry 
price divergencies between the March 
high and the May low which gave rise 
to a number of “baby” bull and bear 
markets. In a period where there are 
many cross-currents beneath the sur- 
face of a buoyant business recovery, 
selectivity is the all-important con- 
sideration. 

In like vein of thought, the con- 
structive point of view favored by 
this column does not infer a belief in 
a straight-line advance. 1955 never 
was destined to be another 1954. 
Rather, the period of pause and re- 
freshment from which the market 
seems to be emerging carries with it 
two constructive signs for the future 
inasmuch as: (1) The April-May 
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decline was more 

a reflection of a 

quiescent buying 

interest than the 

development of 

aggressive liqui- 

dation, which has 

always been a 

prelude to an important turn in 
market affairs. (2) With this the 
period of strong seasonal upturn, and 
second-quarter earnings reports like- 
ly to make very pleasant reading, the 
chance for an important decline daily 
is being lost by default. 

Yet the first query of most security 
buyers seems to be “What do you 
think of the market?” In the process, 
they forget the tried and proven 
axiom that any time is a good time to 
buy a good stock. And they forget 
that no one can “buy” the averages— 
which are meaningless as a guide, 


anyway. Similarly, the security buyer’s 
frequent requests for lists of invest- 
ment-quality stocks with a good in- 
come the fact that 
the rewards in life only go to the risk- 
takers. The fetish for income and 
quality is a direct contradiction to the 
fact that the investment must 
also be a good speculation. And his- 
tory is replete with illustrations of the 
fact that securities bought for income 
never fare purchased 
for their earnings prospects 

In this selective 
to restate 


overlooks basic 


best 


as well as those 
era, it is pertinent 
-tested rules which 
the 


two time 
are to counterbalance 
human frailties that are always evi- 
dent in the marketplace: (1) Every 
businessman knows that the first in- 
ventory loss usually is the smallest 

that slow-moving inventory must be 
liquidated quickly. Yet most security 
buyers refuse to limit their 
with the that the 
speculator becomes an involuntary 
(2) Every businessman 
one two items in his 
that 
portion of profits is de- 


designed 


losses, 
result short-term 
investor 

knows that 
line usually carry the operation 
the major 


or 
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rived from specialization. Yet many 
security buyers refuse to concentrate 
their commitments, and make diversi- 
fication a self-defeating fetish. 
Intelligent speculation, which is no 
different from intelligent investment, 
is perhaps more of an art than even 
an inexact science. And the “artist” 
knows that styles in speculation 
change, as they do in every business 


where consumer psychology is an im- 
portant determinant of demand. The 
artist also knows that there are only 
a few times every year when the cal- 
culated risks suggest an aggressive 
buying or selling policy. He knows, 
too, that it is absurd to be constantly 
on the lookout for new security favor- 
ites, assuming that the old continue 
to live up to their promise 


Oil Stocks 


Or. COMPANY profits promise to improve this year and a number of dividend 
inereases are expected by Value Line Survey analysts. The larger estimated de- 
mand for oil products in 1955 would widen refiners’ profit margins and also help 
to lift restrictions on crude oil production. The best opportunities for investors 
are shown to be in certain Canadian companies and in some of the integrated 


tic com 





The oil industry walks a tightrope between the dangers of a free world market 


(too much oil) 


and the dangers of a government-regulated market 


(regulated 


profits). Restricted production would reduce profits, but unrestricted production 
would flood the market and reduce profits too. 

With oil company profits the key to stock prices, foresighted investors will wish 
to see the new Value Line Survey analysis of the oil industry and the prospects 
for each of 33 leading oil stocks. Objective Ratings show the extent to which each 
stock is currently underpriced or overpriced, based on a normal capitalization of 
the earnings and dividends estimated for 1955 

This timely 80-page issue would also single out for you the best opportunities 


for above-average income and long-term (3 to 5 year) 


oil stocks. 


growth among the leading 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 80-page issue covering Ol! and 


Machinery stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory Offer. in 
addition, you would receive in the next four weeks new reports on over 200 
major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more profitable 
investing in 1955. This issue analyzes 61 stocks, including: 


Standard Oli (WN. J.) 
Standard Oli (ind) 
Standard Oli (Calit.) 
Standard Oi) (Ohio) 
food Mach. & Chem 
Am. Machine & Fdry 
Bucyrus-Erie 


Tide Water Assoc 
Cities Service 
Union Oi! (Calif.) 
Continental Oii 
Stone & Webster 
Caterpiliar Tractor 


Sunray-Midcontinent 


Gulf 
Shell 
Sinclair 
Pure Oi 
Ohio Ol 
Texas Co 
Sperry 


Socony-Mobi| 
Atlantic Refining 
Phillips Petroleum 
Roya! Dutch 
imperial Oi! 
Dresser industries 
and 34 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey 


with a full-page Rating 


& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new Special 
Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commen- 
taries, and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 

BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge the 
new 12-page Summary-Index giving the Value Line Survey's objective measure- 


ments of value 
on aff 700 supervised stocks. 


Name 
Address 


City 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 
throughout the 
companies, insurance 


and institutional subscribers 


banks, trust 


as well as current yields, future price expectancies and advices 


*New subscribers only. 





13,000 individual 
world, including 


companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. F8-39 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Ine. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 wast 447TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





The intelligent speculator accepts 
the fact that we are a mercurial peo- 
ple, that “worrying” is an occupa- 
tional hazard, part of the job. Thus 
the fact that the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage is very much in the headlines 
as this column goes to press does not 
suggest the need for a crystal ball to 
foretell the outcome. Rather, comfort 
can be taken from the axiom that once 
an uncertainty becomes an established 
fact it ceases to have price signifi- 
cance, and the question marks in the 
automobile industry outlook are not 
“news” to the stock market. They 
have been discussed for so many 
months that they are already reflected 
in the price level. 

True, the settlement of the auto- 
mobile industry's labor negotiations 
probably will place upward pressure 
on all prices, for other important labor 
negotiations are on the calendar this 
summer. In the process, the emo- 
tional security buyer may find much 
cause for concern, inasmuch as there 
are many trying problems to be 
solved. For example, should the steel 
or metal industries settle their labor 
negotiations on the basis of wages 
alone or should they forestall a GAW 
demand in 1956? Irrespective of what 
happens, two thoughts come to mind: 
(1) The Guaranteed Annual Wage 
points to the injection of additional 
purchasing power and savings into 
our economy. (2) With only part of 
any settlement going into pay en- 
velopes, there will be huge sums of 
money to be invested. 

The significance of the fact that 
additional purchasing power will go 
into the hands of those who propor- 
tionately spend the most lies in the 
fact that the middle class today is 
bigger than ever before in our history 
In the past ten years, the big increases 
in income distribution have been in 
families in the $5,000 to $15,000 income 
brackets, with the number of families 
in the $2,000 to $5,000 income brackets 
practically stationary. Also note- 
worthy is the fact that the adoption 
of the pension plan philosophy several 
years ago opened up a tremendous 
new source of demand for equities 

But this generalization does not 
mean that the security buyer can 
safely rely on the pressure of institu- 
tional funds to bulwark or stimulate 
the stock price level as a whole. The 
professional investor is too astute and 
sophisticated to be an aggressive 
buyer irrespective of price and similar 
basic considerations. Rather, the pro- 
fessional’s interest will be latent and 
potential, for he recognizes the too- 
little stressed factor that the economy 
has made an important transition in 
the past two years. More specifically, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our fortune-building growth discoveries. 
That is why thousands ef investors are 
reading our weekly “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending funda- 
mental growth values is the basic factor 
in fortune-building service. No wonder 
Wall Street is so anxious to keep in con- 
tact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly analyti- 
cal guidance bulletins. 


YES—WE FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
GREAT GROWTH OF LITTLE MONEY 


































































W. H. ROYSTONE 


















stagnation. He does not know how few 
are impulsed by the special advantages 
we look for in our growth stocks, 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
disc overies we are recommending will 
double current prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink 
each year with no hope of fortune- 
building gains 


pre-reorganization 







We are rec ommending a spec ial growth 
situation we have watched for a number 
of years and recommended originally near 





To buy and hold long-term growth INVESTMENT ANALYST two. It is now selling near seven and is 
situations before the public recognizes Who, from devoting many years building fortunes expected to advance greatly during next 
he . al al | ly li for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ calle th . 1 ab j exceptional 
their potential values large ‘ eliminates the most far-seeing economic guide for the ‘ivi ; —. ani oul gs i "ti 
he hazare c spec ic low future sent free to his personal clients with his dividends on current rice recent dis 
t aza 4 1s of Pp ulati mM. ow, thanks 27 Safety Rules’ for Investors and Traders } 
to the discovery made while evaluating covery recommended below two dollars 
fundamental psychological factors found quickly sold above five dollars and we 
in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, expect it to sell much higher. Our newest 
we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Currently a four dollar stock, we expect to double at least five times during 


we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth 
stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that 
show the greatest fortune-building potentials 

Without preparation for fortune-building, 
investor has a profit chance. Instead of building up a 
fortune in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, 
investors and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. 
They buy when they should sell and sell when they should buy. 
To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding special situations, long- 
term growth possibilities independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is the one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War 
this was almost the only service to see a long rising market 
ahead. Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has 
built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of 
gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. While we watch for opportunities like we now see 
in the offing, they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill-advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the investment cycles. 
He knows next to nothing about selecting growth values. He 
does not realize the great number of stocks that are in a natural 


such 
never 


the average 


the next few months. A complete analysis of this fortune-building 
opportunity will be sent to yearly clients 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
thie service he has foreseen all the 
America look Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in 


is respected by the 


mportant market changes ad 


“Followers all over upon 


vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 


independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Centect Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation $25 


I he fee 


America Tomorrow” 


appointment, 
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BEST °5 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By @ Barron's Subscriber 


One of the most profitable moves of my in- 
vesting experience cost me only $5. For this 
small sum I began to acquire an asset that 
has brought me untold benefits 
I mean the knowledge of investment values 
I've Piped by subscribing to Barron's Na- 
tional Business and Financial Weekly 
me do a better job of 


This has hel 
separating ¢ investments from bad invest- 
ments. I have built my capital and increased 
my investment income. I have gained greater 


peace of mind financially 


This story exemplifies how Barron's serves 
its readers. There is no other business or in- 
vestment publication like it. It is written for 
the man who makes up his own mind about 
his own money. It is the only weekly affiliated 
with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow 
Jones’ vast, specialized information in serv- 
~ you 

n Barron's you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week on the 
condition and pros ts (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual corporations—aend on in- 
dustrial and market trends 

Barron's subscription price is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5 
This trial subscription for £ will orang you 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities 

See for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead 
Just tear out this ad and send it today with 
your check for $5; or tell us to bill you 
Address: Barron's, 40 New Street, New York 
4, New York F-615 





For the Careful Investor 


1 ) ANNUM 
3 ond /s (Current Rates) 
on Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 
lastitetional Funds, Corperste Funds 
raio ev 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 
We All eccounts insured by Federal Agency 
We Fully Protected Mail Program 
Ast for our Nation. Wide list-— 
Complete information 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 

Insured Investment Assoc. 

176 W. Adams &. © Chicago 3, Ill, 
Financial 62117 State 2-4439 








Yes, in a 4 © period, R.KO 
showed the ohove reentage gain, 
vestment aypreciating to 04.000 
RANTS of Richfield Oil, 

Atlas Corp. had comparative rises 

move fas and further than any other type 
of security 


if you are interested in capital 
epprectation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 


by Sidney fried 


Bt Gioousees Warrants we Pie Boren 
plores many avenues ir - 
chase and oalo—deeerines current yp 


in Warrants 


WARRANTS 
s $500 in- 
The 





_INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Tue Conservative Party's recent vic- 
tory in England was encouraging. 
New wage contracts are being ne- 
| gotiated in the automobile industry. 
If some type of Guaranteed Annual 
| Wage is adopted by American indus- 
try, I think it would result in an enor- 
mous demand for goods of all kinds. 
There has been plenty of evidence 
that the American people are anxious 
| to replace old things, and given assur- 
| ance of an annual wage, I think that 
the people would really go on a buy- 
ing spree 
Because of the advance which has 
taken place in many stocks, it is not 
| easy to select stocks which are still 
reasonably priced, where the risk is 
not too great, which provide a good 
| income and have a good outlook. To 
those having funds for investment at 
present, I suggest the following, all 
of which I have previously recom- 
mended 
American Telephone yields 4.8% at 
its present price of 184. This is a 
wonderful company with a great out- 
look, and I still think that the stock 
will be split in due time. 
Combustion 





Engineering, now at 
around 65, yields 4.6% on its $3 divi- 
dend. The company is one of the two 
largest domestic manufacturers of 
steam generating equipment, and it is 
participating in atomic energy devel- 
opments. This is an old concern with 
an excellent record. 

Continental Baking is the largest of 
the commercial bread bakers, with 
| “Wonder Bread” its principal product. 
It is also a producer of cake under the 
“Hostess” brand. The stock is now 
37, and the yield is 48% on the $1.80 
dividend. However, there is basis for 
thinking that the dividend might be 
increased later this year. 
| Guaranty Trust Co. of New York is 

the seventh-largest bank in the United 
States. The present price is about 
80. The dividend last year was $3.70, 
so that the yield at that price is 4.6%. 
I think this is one of the best bank 
stocks to own 

Montgomery Ward is the second- 
largest mail order enterprise, and one 
of the largest retail distributors of 
merchandise, I believe the recent 
change in management will result 
very favorably for the stockholders. 
As almost every investor knows, the 
company recently had $327 million in 
cash items. The stock is now 77. The 
dividend last year was $4. Should 
the same dividend be paid this year, 














the yield will be 5.1%. 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Some far-flung standbys 


In my opinion, 
this stock has a 
good chance to 
advance $50 in 
due time. 

Pacific Finance 
is the fifth-largest 
installment fi- 
nance company in the United States, 
and is particularly active on the Pa- 
cific coast, where the outlook is good. 
The company is controlled by Lock- 
heed Aircraft. The price of the stock 
is now around 41, where the yield is 
about 5% on the $2 dividend. I think 
that improving earnings provide the 
basis for believing an increase in the 
dividend will occur later. 

Philadelphia Electric and subsidi- 
aries serve Philadelphia and vicinity. 
I think it is one of the finest utilities 
in the United States. It yields 4.7% 
on its $1.80 dividend at its present 
price of 38. This is a high-class stock, 
and additional purchases can be made 
with confidence should any reaction 
occur. 

Reynolds Tobacco “B,” now 45, 
yields 5.3% on its $2.40 dividend. I 
feel very confident that the dividend 
will be increased to a minimum of 
$2.80 because its earnings are the 
highest on record. Its Winston filter- 
tip cigarette has become increasingly 
popular. 

Sinclair Oil is one of the largest 
independent oil companies, being well 
diversified. Last year, gross income 
exceeded $1 billion for the first time. 
For some years, the dividend has been 
covered more than twice over. 
Charges for depreciation and deple- 
tion have been large. I think the 
present dividend of $2.60 is likely to 
be increased. At its present price of 
53, the current yield is close to 5%. 

Standard Oil of California is one of 
the world’s leading oil enterprises. It 
is now 75, pays a dividend of $3 with 
an occasional stock dividend. I re- 
gard this as one of the cheapest of the 
highest grade oil stocks. 

Stanley Warner, now around 19, is 
suggested purely as a low-priced 
speculation. This company operates 
motion picture theatres, and produces 
and exhibits films using the Cinerama 
process. The company also owns the 
International Latex Corporation, 
manufacturer of girdles and other 
elastic products. On its present divi- 
dend of $1.00, the yield is 5%. 
Advance release of this regular article 
will be airmailed to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT ond FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 





ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept. Forses Magazine, 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


388. A Neep For Leapersnir: Servants 
do not serve well unless they have wise 
masters. In this age of automation, when 
more and more of our most arduous 
chores are being done by brainy gadgets, 
there is an increasing need for engi- 
neers who are able to keep a few jumps 
ahead of them. Says du Pont Vice Presi- 
dent Henry B. du Pont, this takes more 
than technical mastery alone. A good 
master does not become so preoccupied 
with his servants that he becomes their 
virtual slave. We need specialists who 
are also leaders in the larger sense— 
men of vision and broad understanding 
who can think straight about the why 
as well as the how of modern techniques, 
and who can fully bridge the gap be- 
tween the obedient gadget and a dynamic 
society of free men (11 pages). 


389. How To Invest ror ReTireMeEnT: 
Over the past 16 years, federal economic 
policies have piled up some formidable 
hurdles to the prospect of a snug, inde- 
pendent retirement. In order to obtain 
the present-day equivalent of a prewar 
$5,000 living standard, it is necessary to 
build a fund of over $200,000. This book- 
let is a guide to the obstacle course, 
explaining why 1939 retirement pro- 
grams are obsolete and telling how an 
individual can still provide for his loved 
ones and be assured of enjoying his later 
years in secure comfort (20 pages). 


390. Procram ror A Po.itica, Orren- 
sive Acainst Wortp Communism: Com- 
munist methods in the “Cold War” have 
changed from time to time, but the ob- 
ject remains the same: total control of 
the entire world. Says RCA’s Brigadier 
General David Sarnoff: “The struggle by 
means short of general war is not a pre- 
liminary bout but the decisive contest, 


in which the loser may not have a sec- | 


ond chance.” As sharp and uncompro- 


mising as any of Lenin’s or Stalin’s | 


“lines,” this booklet calls for a blow-by- 
blow attack on the salient weaknesses of 
the Communist slave empire and sets 
forth a realistic blueprint for the victory 
of the American Revolution over the Red 
tyranny throughout the world (42 pages). 


391. Wuart’s Back or THe Burtorne Ovrt- 
Look? Appearances are often deceiving. 
If this old saw needs any proof, it can be 
found in the so-called building “boom.” 
Actually, says Economist George Cline 
Smith, present private construction, at 
$50 billion a year, amounts to only three- 
fourths the 1926 level on a per capita, 
fixed-value dollar basis. And while skep- 
ticism is always prudent, the bright pros- 
pects of the building industry are solidly 
rooted in our overall national prosperity 
(15 pages). 
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FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
. a daily price change 


Commodities . . 


service .. . and instruction material. 


will be sent free on request. Just write 


for Portfolio F-16. 
MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 











DID YOU MISS THIS? 
Here’s 24.40 Tax-exempt return 


Experienced investors, such as the people who 
subscribe to Forbes, usually don't accept statements 
about securities at face value. They prefer to de- 
termine for themselves, by their own analysis, the quality of a stock or 
bond—and also whether the security and the rate of return from it meet 
their particular requirements. 

When considering an investment in Municipal Bonds, have you 

missed CHICAGO TRANSIT AUTHORITY, the independent 

overnmental agency that owns and operates the mass transit 

facilities serving Chicago and its suburbs? 
CTA is a “going concern” which has been a good money-maker ever 
since it began operations in 1947. in each and every year (and for the 
latest 12 months ended May 31, 1955) CTA has earned by a comfort- 
able margin more than enough money to cover its maximum require- 
ments in any future year for interest plus retirement of Revenue Bonds 
(on a 100%, basis by final maturity), the current coverage multiple be- 
ing more than two times—the best yet. 
CTA's facilities have been modernized to the extent of more than 
$98.5 million during the last ten years. Its balance sheet is loaded with 
cash. As a utility, it provides a necessary service in the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area. CTA's effective debt retirement already has amounted to 
more than $33 million, or 19.8%, of all debt incurred—and that trend 
should accelerate. 

Those are the basic facts you'll want to consider in relation 

to the generous Federal-Income-Tax-Free return from CTA 

4\/,°/, Revenue Bonds of about 4.40°/,. This rate deserves 

special emphasis—the return from these securities is exempt 

from all Federal Income Tax. 
Just fill out the coupon below for complete information about these 
securities. There is no obligation, of course. 
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Proof That Big Profits 
Can Be Made 


by following 
Duval’s Consensus 


Recommended Nov. |, 1954, Duval's Specula- 
tive Stocks bettered D. J. industrials by 123 G, 
Duval’s Growth Stocks by 48%, Duval’s Low- 
Priced Blue Chips by 82 %. Not a single stock 
declined! $750 invested in Capital Airlines 
grew to $1600; $650 in Howe Sound to $1150; 
$750 in Amer. Airlines to $1400 


Special Report On 
BIG Profits Ahead 


Again 3 portfolios for speculative 
income, assured retirement, incl 
under $15 with projected yields up to 64% 
that can double or triple in value. If You want 
to do much better than the average investor, 
get this New Report FREE with 4 weeks’ 
trial subscription to the complete DUVAL'S 
INVESTMENT CONSENSUS including all 
Special R PLUS Buy, Hold, Switch ad- 
vice on 100 of most actively traded stocks 
ALL for only $3. 


ofits, good 
ing 9 stocks 





DUVAL'S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. D-141, 41-43 Crescent Street 
Leng Istend City 1, N.Y. 

Reports “BIG Profits Ahead 

Ws es 2 — viee On 100 stocks PREP 

* viel subscription te the complete 

“ INVESTMENT CONSENSUS Service for only 
Air Maiti & 35) ili me eft later date 


4d me Spectal 


Please print cleerty 


P-———Send No Money Now-——~ 








FREE! 


HAS BULL MARKET 
JUST STARTED ?7 


What you do NOT know about this 
market. Convincing insight on the real 
secret behind the long rise. The causes 
“dwarfed 
from which the rise was 


behind the 37 year area” 
detonated 
The association with the “premature” 
1929 boom. Why this is the first per- 
manent move of heavy inside capital 


since 1910. 

oek- 
ing knowledge of the causes behind 
money in markets. Find out why it is 
futile to compare today's prices with 


A brilliant galaxy of facts for al! 


those of the past 

NO OBLIGATION! Send for details 
of our special introductory $2.00 offer 
that includes a FREE copy of this 
unique and profound analysis that will 
revamp your constructive views and 
decisions 


ACT NOW! NEW CLIENTS ONLY. 
Cc. F. M. Williams 


34 West 40th Street, New York 18 
New York London 








MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O, HOOPER 





Comment on selected stocks of various types 


| THe NORMAL seasonal pattern in the 
stock market is favorable to higher 
prices from around the middle of June 
to some time in August or September. 
The record shows that the DJ Indus- 
trials since 1897 have advanced in 39 
Julys and declined in 19, and advanced 
in August 41 years while declining 
| only 16 years. The only other month 
which has a record anything like as 
| good as July and August is December, 
in which there have been 42 advances 
| and 16 declines 

It is my opinion that the midsum- 

mer rise already has started a little 
| ahead of schedule, and that it will be 
| of above average proportions. It starts 
| from a very “clean” technical situa- 
| tion after a most beneficial decline in 
speculative fever. It will be fed by 
| excellent earnings for the second 
and probably by the inflation- 
| ary import of a new round of wage 
increases 
| The summer market is likely to be 
| highly selective, and some new lead- 
forward to take the 
| place of the aircrafts and other former 
speculative favorites. 

This column will be devoted chiefly 
to comment on individual issues. The 
emphasis, the reader is asked to re- 

is on values and long-range 
and not on timing for a 
The mere fact that a stock 


quarter 


| ers should come 


membet 
prospects 
quick rise 


is mentioned in 
this column should 
not be regarded as 
a tip to rush out 
and buy it before 
it runs away. 
Some of the para- 
graphs are merely 
in the nature of a follow-up. 

Allied Laboratories now sells around 
50 on the Midwest Stock Exchange. I 
like the stock because: (1) you can 
pretty well justify its current price 
without assuming any earnings from 
Allied’s new Salk serum production 
activities, (2) the polio serum earn- 
ings could be fairly large on a per 
share basis since only 311,290 shares 
are outstanding, (3) the company’s 
commanding position in veterinary 
products, especially canine and hog 
serums, should continue to grow, (4) 
it earned $3.27 a share last year with- 
out any profits from Salk serum, and 
(5) the $1.60 dividend could easily 
be increased. The issue has a real 
appeal if one can buy it without mark- 
ing it up too much, but it has a thin 
market. 

Sperry-Rand, the new company or- 
ganized as successor to Sperry Cor- 
poration and Remington Rand, has a 
pro-forma earning power of about 
$1.75 a share, and the dividend rate 
on the new stock is expected to be 
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64 cents per annum. Each share of 
Remington Rand gets two shares of 
Sperry-Rand, and each share of 
Sperry gets 3% shares. The merger, 
as has been remarked here before, is 
a “natural.” It gives Sperry’s stock- 


holders an investment of better qual- | 


ity and adds to the earning power and 


dividend-paying ability of Reming- | 


ton Rand’s shares. It provides more 
money to develop Remington Rand's 
rapidly expanding civilian business 
and teams up important electronic 


know-how. It gives Sperry stockhold- | 
ers a bigger risk in civilian business. 


The new company should more rapid- 
ly expand punch-card bookkeep'ng 
competition with IBM and lead to 
faster exploitation of the Univac idea 
which already is catching on in a 
big way. This is a stock I want to 
own over a period of time quite re- 
gardless of intermediate price fluctua- 
tions. It has all the earmarks of a 
dynamic growth issue. 

American Viscose (52) easily may 
earn $6 or $7 a share this year. The 
company’s business is showing a fast 
comeback, and the stock is of con- 
siderably higher quality than most 
issues connected with the textile in- 
dustry. It sold as high as 78 back in 
1951. It is my favorite trading stock 
as this is written. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, often suggested 
as a yield stock, should have some 
more appreciation in it. Earnings for 
the five months ended with May were 
$2.71 a share against $1.52 a share in 
the same period a year ago. A net of 
$6 to $6.50 a share this year looks like 
a reasonable estimate. Quite possibly 
an extra dividend of 50 cents a share 
or so may be paid toward the end 
of the year 

Purolator, selling around 32 over the 


counter, is having an excellent year | 


and spreading out into wider markets 


The dividend has been raised in each | 


of the last two quarters and now is 
stated at $2 per annum. There might 
be an extra at the end of the year 
if net reaches $3.75 to $4 a share 
as now seems probable. Purolator is 
one of the larger makers of oil filters 
for motors, special water filters and 
filters used in industrial processes 
Net was $1.90 a share in 1952, $2.21 
in 1953 and $3.43 in 1954. 

Carrier Corporation shows profits of 
$2.09 a share in the six months ended 
with April, as against $2.26 a share 
in the same period a year ago. In view 
of the marked reduction in sales for 
defense purposes and general condi- 
tions in room air conditioner markets, 
this is a splendid showing. The stock 
is a real growth issue. It looks worth 


owning, either as a speculation or as | 


a long-pull investment. 
(ConTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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SUCCESS 


GRAIN TRADING 
COURSE 


For beginners or experienced traders. Con- 
tains chapters on trading in futures, price 
factors, open interest, spreads, seasonal 
trends, trading analyses, charts, volume 
trading, etc. 


One chapter deals with the trading plan 
of one of the most important grain traders 
of our time—a man who made millions in 
the grain market. 


Send for free information. 


SUCCESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. $-25 


710 S. Federal Chicago 5, lilinols 


BE SKEPTICAL 
OF THE OBVIOUS 


We factually measure the effect of 
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WAR A: 
The forces controlling trends? 
Send $! lor latest Report F-11 coverin 
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on prompt refund basis If not satiated. 
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LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Some of the best buys in 10 
years are among stocks now sell- 
ing at or below their 1946 hizhs. 
They represent well-known com- 
anies with good earnings and 
right futures , .. in basic in- 
dustries that have adjusted 
themselves to today’s economy. 
When the public wakes up to 
these bargains, their prices 
could advance sharply. 


18 Bargains Listed 


Babson’s new stock list se- 
lects 18 of today’s best buys. 
Some are selling at less than 
half their 1946 highs! Yet re- 
turns on some run over 5%%. 
Babson’s clients are being ad- 
vised on these bargains. Why 
not you? 





PROFITS PREDICTED 
ON UNDER-PRICED STOCKS 


Babson’s New Stock List 
Reveals Today’s Best Bargains 


BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. F-33, 


Reasons for Advice Given 

This list tells you why these 
18 selected, under-priced stocks 
are good buys... for income, 
capital gain, growth or low 
ey speculation, Reasons are 

sed on Babson’s 50-year expe 
rience during all kinds of mar- 
ket ups and downs, 

10 Switches Included 

To help you prevent losses 
and provide capital for profita 
ble switches into bargain stocks, 
we also give “sell” advice on 10 
well-known, over-priced stocks. 

All for $1.00 

This list of 18 bargains and 
10 switches costs you $1.00... 
to cover cost of preparation and 
mailing. Yet, it could mean thou- 
sands of dollars to you. Write: 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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SPECIAL 
SITUATION! 


10 GROWTH LEADERS 


If you have cash awaiting investment or 
hold stocks you would like to improve by 
» more dynamic issues, here 
are tast-¢ issues that should show 
very large gains in value over 
3-4 years you can trust in bad 
weather as well as good. Currently the 
st beys from our Supervised Liet of 
stocks meeting the rigid fast-growth stand- 
ards explain in 


“A Proved Method of Buliding Your 
Fortune Through Common Stocks" 
the unique 2- brochure that has 


shown thousands of investors how to get 
on the right road to market profits 


$1. this 

a I ‘Supervised 
Leeders"’ with current selections. Send 
name, oddress and $1 to 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 


(Established 1930) 
Dept. F, 600 Griswold $4., Detroit 26, Mich. 


“READ BY THE EXPERTS” 


the next 














MAKE MORE MONEY 
IN BETTER STOCKS! 
Only $4,000 invested in Franklin 


Life Insurance in 1935 is now 
worth over— 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 


For current Bulletin and your copy of an 
amazing new book “How to Take a Fortune 


out of Wall Street,” by J, A. Lempenau, 
send only $3 to 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE @ NEW JERSEY 








31 RAILROAD STOCKS 


Buy? Sell? Hold? 
Current repert ranks 31 popular rail stocks in de 
sconding order of investment preference. For neat 
three weekly STOCK MAKKET ANALYSIB reports 
sond $1.00 and ask for F-i54 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
LARCHMONT, WN. Y. 











sell oF trade, prices, terms, earnings, etc. Contains thou- 
sands of opportunities from $5000 to $3,000,000! No} 
to pay us. No salesman will call, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, Write what you want and where and 
jwe'll advise owners of your requirements. 

Write ter Boot Me. 156 any hee w a ag - 
-fxchenge, $400 Wilshire Bivd., 6.4. 36, Calif, 




















Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 
If so, send for our free, tustrated booklet titled Te the 
Author in Search of @ Publisher. Tells how we can publish, 
promote and distribute your beok All subjects considered 
New authors weleome. Write teday for Booklet F. It's free 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., NW. Y. 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Holiywood 28 
In Wash, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave, N.W. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





What to buy?—-When to sell? 


Tis montu the present bull market 
will be six years old. It started in 
June 1949 with the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial stock average at its postwar 
low of 161.60 and the rails at 41.03. 
Now, six years later, industrials are 
up about 170% and the railroad stock 
average nearly 300%. This bull mar- 
ket, although it is beginning to show 
signs of age, is still with us. 

Bull markets of such extent and 


| duration are rare. Usually they don’t 


happen more than once or twice in an 
adult's life span. The intervals are long 
and conditions are never quite the 
same. It is natural, therefore, that 
most of us are not prepared to handle 
the manifold problems arising out of 
a situation of this kind. And that goes 
for professional investors like pension 
funds and bank-administered trusts as 
well. I know of insurance companies 
and pension funds which for the past 
two or three years have been buying 
much less than their intended quota of 
industrial stocks, or none at all, be- 
cause they thought that the market 
was too high even then. So, if you 
feel somewhat at a loss to decide on 
the proper investment policy to follow 
at this stage, don’t think you are alone 


No. of 
Shares 


GE, RCA, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell 
and the like at cur- 
rent fabulously high 
prices. Perhaps 
these stocks can be 
bought more cheap- 
ly at some future 
date, but I am confident that over the 
years stocks of this type and quality 
will continue to experience such 
growth and appreciation that timing of 
purchase is not of prime importance. 
The great majority of investors, 
however, are people of more limited 
means and with more near-term ob- 
jectives. Even though they too may be 
better off in the long run in a stock 
like IBM than in American Telephone, 
few individuals have the fortitude to 
ignore dividend yield altogether in 
favor of capital appreciation and to 
use, if necessary, capital gains to aug- 
ment current income. These investors 
have to make compromises, but it is 
still possible to obtain an over-all 
dividend income of around 442% on 
a diversified list of good common 
stocks without sacrificing potential ap- 
preciation. Here is a sample portfolio 
for an amount of about $50,000: 


Estimated 


Price 
june 3, 1955 Amount 1955 Income 





100 
100 


Consol. Natural Gas 
Florida Power 
100 Seaboard Finance 
100 General Electric 
50 General Motors 
100 W. R. Grace 
50 Internati. Paper 
100 National Gypsum 
60 Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
50 Republic Steel 
100 Sinclair Oil 


34% 
43% 
31% 
52% 
98% 
48%, 
107% 
49. 
75% 
87% 
54% 


3,425 $ 150 
4,363 160 
3,112 180 
5,275 160 
4,912 300 
4,862 200 
5,388 175* 
4,950 200* 
4,522 180 
4,356 275 
5,475 275 





TOTAL 


$50,640 $2,255 





*plus probable stock dividends 


in your predicament. 

The two vital questions which con- 
tinuously confront the investor are: 
“What shall I buy?” and “When shall 
I sell?” 

While the questions are always the 


| game, there is no one single answer 


that would fit every investor's situ- 
ation. For example, about a month 
ago I was asked to submit recommen- 
dations for the conservative invest- 
ment of about half a million dollars. 
Since the person in question is com- 
paratively young and earning a large 
income from his business, my sugges- 
tions were confined to prime-quality 
growth stocks. 

Of course, one has to swallow twice 
before recommending the purchase 
of Minnesota Mining, Goodrich, Rohm 
& Haas, du Pont, Amerada Petroleum, 


If securities have been bought, not 
for investment but in order to make 
a profit, then take your profits when 
they come due. Paper profits have a 
way of melting awfully fast at times. 
Speculative stocks like aircraft issues, 
B&O or New York Central should 
never be considered a permanent fix- 
ture in a portfolio. If you have dou- 
bled your money in such stocks, sell 
half and let the balance ride on, pro- 
vided you still consider further 
prospects to be above average. 

The only reasons to sell good 
quality stocks are: (1) an unbalanced 
investment position in any one stock 
er industry, (2) a deterioration in 
prospects for a certain company or in- 
dustry, or (3) a general policy of 
limiting the amount invested in stocks, 
regardless of quality and prospects. 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


Two-car families, up from 1 million 
in 1941 to 4.5 million, have automak- 
ers pushing the trend with ads aimed 
at the housewife. Sample slogan (from 
Chevrolet): “Every woman needs a 
second love.” 

. . a 





“Sucrochemistry” promises a sweet | 


future for the beet and sugar cane in- 
dustries. Sugar Research Foundation 
President Henry B. Hass reports that 
new sigar-based chemical compounds 
will soon be responsible for better 
beef (through better cattle feed), 
cheaper, better soaps, fast-drying 
paints, plastics and a dietary drug that 
may prevent old-age deaths due to 
bone decalcification. 


The Administration’s roadbuilding 
program, which would hike annual 
expenditures from $4 billion to $11 
billion, holds big promise for such 
suppliers as American Marietta Co., 
whose 32 plants turn out most of the 
concrete pipe and precast concrete 
used by U.S. roadbuilders. Fast-grow- 
ing AM turned in first-quarter earn- 
ings up 66% over 1954, declared a 20c 
dividend on its newly-split (2 for 1) 
Class A common. 

7 - . 

Supposedly worthless securities, 
growing yellow with age in attics and 
bureau drawers, may pay fat divi- 
dends to the alert holder who bothers 
to check with a security specialist, re- 
ports The Reporter. Though com- 
panies have merged and names have 
changed, the magazine thinks old, 
unredeemed securities, forgotten 
throughout the U.S., may be worth as 
much as $2 billion. 

o a & 


Widows have a powerful voice in the 
U.S. economy, says Doctor-Writer 
Morris Fishbein. The number of wid- 
ows in the U.S. increased by 90% be- 
tween 1920 and 1953 (when they num- 


BULLETIN! 


FEATU 
ISTS Of 


This is the mest comprehensive list 
of “buy” recommendations ever 
to the public by Standard 


presented 
& Poor's, the largest investment : 
advisory organization in the world! 


(a) 30 Attractive Low Priced Stocks. 
(b) 21 Dynamic Growth Stocks. 
(c) 20 Caaavanes Top Quality Invest- 


(@) 15 Stocks for Income and Appreci- 
ation. 

17 Stocks for Capital Gain. 

461 “Term Dividend Payers. 

13 High-Grade Preferred Stocks 
veiding up to 4 

12 Convertible Pre’ ferred Stocks. 

11 High-Grade Investment Bonds. 

9 Stocks Near Current Asset Value. 

8 Tax-Free Dividend Payers. 

12 Tax-Exempt Bonds 


Check your _eidion » against these valu 
able lists. & Poor's will send 
them ee ike OUTLOOK FREE in a complimentary 
, one of America’s 
om widely - vat fo investment services 


(e) 
(f) 


FREE COPY OF The OUTLOOK 
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214 OUTSTANDING STOCKS 
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We are careful way tbe word, “FREE.” 
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§ confidential lists of 214 outstanding 
stocks. This ie FREE to you in the true 
meaning of the word 

Ol er open to new readers oniy 
Simply tear oul this portion of the ad and 
paste i on the back of 2-cont postal card 
or mati tiin an envelope Be sure toinciude 
your name and address. Send ute: 
The OUTLOOK 


UJ 
STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
Established 1860 
The Largest Statistical and I neestment 
Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, Now York 14, bee v. 




















WHY NOT THE 


GRAIN 
MARKET? 


Many people are putting some of their 
investment funds into the grain market. 
Get specific buy-sell recommendations 
from the authoritative NATIONAL 
GRAIN TRADER. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading,” plus four issues of the 
letter and a valuable seasonal trend 
chart for a grain which tends to rise at 
one season 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $1 for Offer CD-25 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 


12 STOCKS UP OVER 1000%! 


A $100 investment 
among these 7 
total of over $276 


in 1042 
mlisted stocks 
ee 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
quently discusses such wonder stocks, and presents fae 
twal evidence that the unlisted securities market has 
profit potential aenmatched by any other investment market! 
If ye 


in each of th 
le today worth « grand 


mm send for your 

also receive a free reprint of the article on these 

der’ stocks 
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CHR, the 
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voted to the securitics market the 
fromtier for profitable investment exploration 
pocket-size monthly e 
of companies 
ups, Compeny 
News, Initial 
Forecasts 

(2) OCBR's 
noteh 


includes Monthly Review, ¢ 
Briefs, Harnings, Dividends 
ground floor) 


corporate Close 


famed Free Literature Service to 
broker reports on ‘special situations 


Send 8450 For Year's Subscription to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. U-11, Jenkintown, Pa. 


For another $4.50, 
1955 Edition of OVE 


ow can alee reserve 
THE.COUNTER & 


Contes 
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bered 7.5-million) while the adult | 


population of women gained only 63%. 
One woman out of ten, aged 45-54, is a 


widow, and in the 55-64 group, the | 


ratio is one out of four. 


Obsolete electric wiring 


systems in | 


four out of five U.S. factories, declares | 
New York Engineer Bernard Eich- | 


wald, are woefully inadequate and 


overloaded for today’s huge electrical | 


requirements. Results: 


costly break- | 


downs, lower efficiency of lights and | 


electric equipment, an unnecessary 
bad break for the balance sheet. 
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Attention 


We have another low-priced Ur 
per share—that we believe could 
buy this stock from any broker. 


Investors! 


anium stock now selling under $1 


double or triple in price. You can 


Just send us your name and address 


and we will send you the name of the stock together with late report 


on this company. 


TELLIER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
First in Uranium Financing 


1 EXCHANGE PLACE 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
has unusual profit possibilities. 


detail 
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JERSEY CITY 2, WN. J. 
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Save 10% by ordering NOW. 

















Investing for a 
Relatively High Income 
through 
National Speculative 
Series 
a mutual fund, the primary ob- 
jective of which is to provide an 
investment in a diversified group 
of bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected because of their 
relatively high current yield 
and reasonable expectance of its 
continuance with regard to the 

risk involved. 


Send infermotion folder and prospectus. 
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rm 
National Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
120 Breedwey, New York 5, New York 4 


BULLETIN ON COMMODITY FUTURES 


Weekly bulletin on all U.S. 
Canada futures markets. 
free copy. 

Commodity Trend Service 


136-31 Roosevelt Avenue, Flushing 54 
(N.Y.C.), M.Y. Tel INdependence 1.7779 


and 


HOMUMNDUMN LENO TITY 


Futures, Inc. 


A commodity mutual fund with 
redeemable shares formed to 
engage in a diversified, pro- 
fessionally managed program of 
buying and selling commodity 
futures such as coffee, cotton, 
rubber, soybeans and wheat. 


FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 
4) Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me your Offering Circular 
Gescribing Putures, ine ris 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone Btale 
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Send for | 


| is 


| ment, 


THE FUNDS 





THE ARAB’S CAMEL 


Rememeer the story of the Arab and 
his camel? Disliking sandstorms, the 
camel ousted the man from his tent 
when one came aiong. The same 
thing that happened to the Arab al- 
most happened to Fidelity Fund, Inc. 
The camel is Puritan Fund, Inc. Both 
are under the same management. But 
the story has a different ending. 
Fidelity has been in operation since 
1930. It does not claim to be every- 
thing to everybody, or even any one 
thing to anybody. Unlike most funds 
that have a set purpose in life— 
income, or growth, or capital security, 
or anything else cut and dried—Fidel- 
ity’s policy is to have no set policy. 
Whatever the occasion seems to dic- 
theres 


© The mands 
ree 


GROWTH IN NET ASSETS AND SHARES OUTSTANDING 


At times, values may be among all 
three groups.” 

Puritan, on the other hand, is a 
balanced fund with 64.1% of its assets 
in common stocks and the remaining 
35.9% in cash, bonds, preferreds and 
receivables. Puritan's growth chart 
(see below) is perhaps unique. From 
1947 to 1952, net asset value and num- 
ber of shares outstanding varied hard- 
ly at all. At the end of 1952 there were 
42,678 shares outstanding and a total 
of $201,883. During that period the 
management “decided not to offer its 
shares aggressively.” In fact, its 
shares were deregistered for a while. 
Then came a change of heart and a 
change of policy, which today aims 
at maximum income consistent with 
sound investment principles, and 
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twa? 1948 wee 1950 51 


tate, that is 
Fidelity’s own 


“fully 


the policy. 
literature, 
flexible. 


To quote 
its policy 
It allows drastic 


| changes in the type of security em- 


ployed if, in the management's judg- 
it appears such a change will 
materially benefit the shareholders’ 
investment. At all times, however, 
there is a constant search for security 
values. For example, values may ex- 
ist in one period in common stocks, 


| at another time in preferred stocks, 


during still another interval in bonds. 
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T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value per share without addi- 


tion of any sales load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 


Baltimore 2, Md. 








1952 











ss 
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1953 1954 tose 


to/3! 


1955 
vai 


strong sales effort. 
the story: 


The figures tell 


Asset 

Value 
$898 998 
$1.9 million 
$9.4 million 


Outstanding 
Shares 
194,013 
341,279 
1,413,717 


July, 1953... 
July, 1954... 
April, 1955.. 


In the meantime, Fidelity has estab- 
lished itself near the top of the heap 
with assets totaling $173.9 million at 
the end of March. In directing both 
funds, management has found there 
is room in the tent for both policies. 

Puritan’s portfolio, in one respect, 
is as odd as its growth chart: It now 
does not contain one single oil stock. 
Richfield, until recently the only oil 
remaining, was eliminated during the 
first quarter. Other changes during 
the period: 

Init1aL Purcnases: Baltimore Tran- 
sit, Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 
Collyer Insulated Wire, Condé Nast 
Publications, Erie Railroad, Mojud 
Co., North American Aviation, St. 
Joseph Lead, St. Louis Public Service 
“A.” Sharon Steel, Technicolor, Inc. 
and Wood Newspaper Machinery 
Corp. 
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AREA RESOURCES BOOK 
explains why cree we serve offers 
tremendous opportunity to industry. 
Write for free copy 
?. O. Box 899, Dept. W, Salt Lake City 10, Uteh 


UTAH POWER 


& LIGHT CO. 





INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


* 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
53rd Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 
Declared—May 26, 1955 
Record Date—June 17, 1955 
Payment Date —June 30, 1955 
A. R. Cahill 
Vice President and Tr 
~ 


Phosphate * Potash « Plant Foods 
Chemicals * Industriol Minerals 
Amino Products 
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consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


20c a share from net in- 
vestment income, pay- 
able June 30, to stock 
of record June 9, 1955. 





WALTER L. MORGAN, President 


Forses, sune 15, 1955 
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Appep Purcnases: Best & Co., Con- 
tinental Steel, Coro, Inc., Electrolux, 
General Fireproofing, H. L. Green, 
Norfolk & Western, Poor & Co. “B,” 
Rockwell Spring & Axle, Simmons 
Co. and Truax-Traer Coal. 

ELIMINATED: Anaconda Copper, 
Armco Steel, Bath Iron Works, Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool, Cluett, Pea- 
body, Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


| “A.” National Sugar Refining, New- 


port News Shipbuilding, Ray-O-Vac, 
Richfield Oil, Seaboard Air Line RR, 
Sun Chemical, 20th-Century Fox and 
United Merchants and Manufacturers. 


ICONOCLAST 


Murtvat funds’ annual reports are al- 
ways neat, sometimes readable, but 
never showy. The idea is to give 


| stockholders the facts and let it go at 


that. Each year, therefore, National 
Securities Series, which is actually 
seven different (and differing) funds 
under the same management, startles 
investors a bit when its annual report 
arrives replete with pictures, artwork 
and color, and 32 pages of easily flow- 
ing and informal text. 

This unwonted humanity may seem 
to have an obvious explanation: the 
fact that one of the funds’ directors 
is Harold M. Gartley, president of 
Gartley & Associates, public relations 
counsel, But it is not so, says Gartley. 
The idea came, and has been coming 
for some years, from the funds’ presi- 
dent, Henry J. Simonson, Jr 

Simonson, a 61-year-old veteran of 
finance, has as good an idea of his 
customers, and how much they know 
of his business, as anyone on Wall 


| Street, and a determination that they 


shall know much more about National 
Securities. 


the citizen who wants to invest but 
has no idea what it is all about, and 
even confesses that professional man- 
agers can make boners sometimes. 
National Securities’ funds, which 
range from an all-bond fund to a 
frankly “speculative” series, all have 
one thing in common: they do not 
necessarily conform to the generally 
accepted ideas of bond quality. For 


| example, at fiscal year end (April 30) 


not one bond in National Securities’ 
portfolios was rated above Ba by 
Moody’s. Some were rated as low as 


| Caa. Despite this catholic approach to 


bonds, or perhaps because of it, the 
Bond Series’ net asset value per share 


pushed ahead from $4.58 in 1941 to 


$7.38 in 1955. 





In his fiscal 1955 report, | 
for example, Simonson deliberately | 
| tells just what happens from the mo- | 
| ment the shareholder turns his money | 
over to the salesman to the time he | 
actually gets his certificates. He care- | 
fully describes just what investment | 
management does, how it can help | 


LARGEST PAWNBROKERS IN THE 
MIDOLE WEST 


MEMBER BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


Pirie e t| 
LOAN BANK 


5 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Diamonds 


OF QUALITY THAT DEFY 
COMPETITION 


Ww ‘ sub any article for 
al ‘ before purchase 


All Prices Include 10% Federal Tax 
PARTIAL LISTINGS 


DIAMOND PLATINUM BROOCH-CLIPS 
COMBINATIO?D Heautiful individual mod i 
design 6 marquise-shaped diamonds | 
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liquidate loan 
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extraor ar anes Attractive all 
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rmondsa | 
juidate loan $1,250.00 
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FREE SAMPLE 
COPY OFFER! 


Please Mail Current 
FORBES To Those 
Listed Below— 


AT NO COST! 


| Forbes Magazine 
80 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


| Please mail a complimentary copy of 
the current PORBES to each of the 
individuals listed below: 


fl Street Di chkimergecsv etnies +bs0oN Bde 


State 


‘od D. Gee evecte cent panbadabs céevereee 
| City 


(Copies cannot be sent unless you fill 
in your mame and address below.) 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





| historical 
| Egypt to modern times, to show that 
| imperialism is an anachronism in cap- 








| Two Essays. By Joseph Schumpeter. 
| Meridian Books. $1.25. 


Wuen Harvard Professor Joseph 
Schumpeter died in 1950, the world 
lost perhaps its greatest economist 
since Adam Smith. No dusty acade- 
mician, Schumpeter had been a bank 
president and Minister of Finance of 
Austria, and, given a propaganda ma- 


| chine equal to that of the USSR, much 


of the world might well have seen it- 
self through saner eyes instead of 
through Leninist clichés. Unham- 
pered by the politico-metaphysical 
shibboleths which preoccupied Marx 


| and the Bolshevik hierarchy, Schump- 
| eter subjected the fundamental eco- 
| nomic questions of our age to sober, 


dispassionate scrutiny. 

The reprinting of Schumpeter’s 
Two Essays in a cheap paperback edi- 
tion is long overdue. In the first essay, 
Imperialism, Schumpeter delves into 
examples, from ancient 


italist society instead of the necessity 
Marxists claim it is. In the second 
essay, Social Classes, Schumpeter de- 


| scribes how certain groups tend to at- 
| tain leadership in various societies. 
| Contrary to 


Marx's view, which 


| claims to find a direct relation be- 


tween classes and modes of economic 
production, Schumpeter insists that 
class differences are based primarily 
on differences in aptitude, whether 
inborn or acquired. A keen and care- 
ful assessment of the facts of human 
experience, his is a book well worth 
burning the midnight oil over, and 
one calculated to whet the reader's 
appetite for the larger morsels in the 
Schumpeter larder. 


Atoms ror Peace. By David O. Wood- 
bury. Dodd, Mead. $3.50 

AToMIc power is a tightrope to a fab- 
ulous future. We already know the 
awesome military possibilities of nu- 
clear energy, but little has been told 
of the wealth of peacetime benefits 
that are locked within the heart of 


| the atom. In Atoms for Peace, Author 


David O. Woodbury peeps inside this 
mighty Pandora’s box and describes 


| how and why the atom will soon be 


bidding to replace coal and oil as 
fuels, besides getting its magic finger 
into many another pie. Industry, 
medicine, agriculture will gradually 
be revolutionized as atomic power 
makes possible cheaper and more 
efficient methods for the modern 
world 


How to Buy Srocks. By Louis Engel. 
Bantam Books. 35c. 


Tue purse strings of America are held 
by many hands, and their number in- 
creases daily. If this book finds its 
way to those hands, they will be 
guided by an intelligent, comprehen- 
sive knowledge of stock buying. Af- 
ter ten printings in cloth and three 
book club editions, How to Buy Stocks 
appears to be headed for another 
well-deserved success in this new 
paperback edition. At roughly five 
pages per penny, it’s a gilt-edged 
investment. 


Writinc Business Letters. By Men- 
ning & Wilkinson. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Ill. $5.50. 


In any business, the ability to com- 
municate can sometimes spell the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure. Writing Business Letters, written 
in clear, readable style, explores every 
nook and cranny of the art. Many 
examples are given, and strong em- 
phasis is laid on producing the right 
psychological reaction—and avoiding 
inadvertent toe-treading. As a bonus, 
there is a chapter on company re- 
ports and a handy appendix which 
pinpoints the major lessons of the 
book. 


Tue Ricnest Man 1n Basyton. By 
George S. Clason. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Srx thousand years ago, Babylon was 
renowned for its material wealth and 
spiritual poverty. That it ended up on 
the junkpile of history is certainly not 
due to its wealth, and as long as we 
hold fast to our own spiritual values 
we moderns can profit well from 
Babylon's lessons in money-making. 
In eleven fables, Author Clason, him- 
self a successful businessman, sets 
forth the rules of financial wisdom 
that Babylon reputedly thrived on. An 
excellent gift for youngsters, this book 
is likely to entertain many adults as 
well. 


Briii0ns, BLUNDERS AND BaLoney. By 
Eugene W. Castle. Devin- Adair. $3.50 
Tus book bears the subtitle, “The 
Fantastic Story of How Uncle Sam 
Squanders Your Money Overseas.” 
And fantastic it is, too. But every 
ounce of sober fact, unfortunately, is 
overladen with mountains of partisan 
harangue, most of which boils down 
to dyslogistic anger. Filmaker Cas- 
tle’s vistas are gloomy indeed; he sees 
America in the grip of feeble, waver- 
ing poltroons, “dangerously alone in a 
world of envy and hostility.” US. 
policy, it would seem, is not so much 
a matter of blunders as of downright 
skulduggery. Withal, Billions, Blun- 
ders and Baloney is mighty colorful 
reading, if the reader will provide his 
own liberal quantities of salt 
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Dividend Notice 


MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Boord of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 37'4¢ per 
shore on the Common Stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1955, to stockholders 
of record ot the close of business 
June 10, 1955. 


H. F. SANDERS, 
New York 6, N. ¥. Treasurer 
May 27, 1955. 


The Middle Louth 





Electric Company 


West Penn 





Quarterly Dividend 
on the 
COMMON STOCK 


32 VF PER SHARE 


Payable June 30, 1955 
Record Date June 10, 1955 
Declared June 1, 1955 





WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 








iy 
THE COLUMBIA 
,AS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividend: 


Cemmean Stock 
No. 84, 10¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1955, to holders 
of record at close of business July 20, 
1955 
Dace Paanea 
June 2,1955 Secretary 

















PHOTO CREDITS 
Pace 13: United Press. 
Pace 14: Wide World (2). 
Pace 20: Wide World. 
Pace 26: Wide World. 
Pace 28: United Press. 


Pace 31: International (2). 


| 415 “demand area.” New highs for 





| to frown on the advance unless or 
| until volume increases considerably, 
| and speculative fever (now at a low 
| ebb) hag risen materially. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 

Eagle Picher has done almost noth- 
ing since first suggested, but I have 
great confidence in the ability of 
Spencer Shore to continue. to improve 
this company’s profit margins and its 
diversification as a manufacturer's 
manufacturer. Don’t think of Eagle 
Picher as a paint and metal company 
any more. It is far more than that. 
The management is talented and am- 
bitious, and has the best banking sup- 
port, 





MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 








Smith, Kline & French, mentioned 
two weeks ago, continues to intrigue 
me because of its outstanding posi- 
tion in drugs to treat mental ills. That 
is a really enormous field, and Smith, | 
Kline & French has the jump on the | 
whole industry both in sales and in | 


research. The stock may not look very | © 


cheap at around 59, earning perhaps 
$3 a share (or a little better) and 
paying $1, but it is the potential | 
which appeals. Mental illness is the 
nation’s No. 1 health problem. 

North American Aviation (54) is 
suggested to those who are greedy for 
return, and are willing to buy into 
an industry where there may be some 
reduction on overall volumes over the 
next two or three years. The present 
indicated dividend rate is $3.50 per 
annum, and earnings for the year to 
end September 30 could reach $9 a 
share against $6.46 a share in the 
previous twelve months. The company 
usually pays out about half of net 
in dividends, so a $4 rate does not look 
at all out of the question. This organi- 
zation is heavily in guided missiles and 
fighters and has taken some quite con- 
siderable steps in the atomic reactor 
field. While I am not too keen about 
aircrafts, this one has appeal. 

It should be noted that United 
States Steel (86) earned $2.49 a share 
in the March quarter when operating 
at 85.59% of capacity, and that recent 
operations have been at the rate of 
95% capacity. The stock is being split 
2 for 1. It is selling for far less than 
the cost of reproducing the property 
represented. A better dividend would 
seem in store. 

The present “supply area” of around 
430-435 in the DJ Industrials looks 
much easier to pierce than the 410- 


both the DJ Industrials and the DJ 
Rails should be seen in a matter of 
weeks. The authorities are not likely 


This should be a good summer in 
the stock market. 
Advance release of this regular article 
will be airmailed to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. | 





f- 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


May 25, 1955 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents per share on the out- 
standing Capital stock was de- 
clared today, payable July !}, 
1955 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business 
June 15, 1955. 

Haroip F, Wykorr 

Treasurer 








INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
| } COMPANY 
17 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on July 1, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1955, 
was declared by the Board of 
Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 
Vice. President ond Treasurer 


June 2, 1955 











DIVIDEND NUMBER 44 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 
declared a dividend of 30 cents 
per share on its common stock 
payable June 30, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business June 15, 1955. 


GO-TZ... 
INTERLAKE 
IRON 


CORPORATION 
to CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Blast furnace plasts ie Chicage Duluth, Erie ned Ie'ege 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
ot $ 0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1955 
to stockholders of record at 


the close of business on 
June 15, 1955. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.20 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable July 1, 
1955 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of 
on June 15, 1955. 

books will not be 
closed, Checks will be 


mailed. woe 5. Wits 
Vice-President & Secretary 
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YALE & TOWNE 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 
me YALE & TOWNE mrc. co. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 


DECLARES 269th DIVIDEND 
75¢ PER SHARE 


On May 26, 1955, 
dividend No, 269 

of seventy-five 

conts (75¢) 

per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 

of post earnings, 
payable on 

July 1, 1955, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
June 10, 1955. 


F. DUNNING 








c.1.T. 
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Ppeastica 


{CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends 


4% % PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12 per 
share, payable July 1, 1955, to 
holders of record at the close of busi 
ness June 3, 1955 
7% SRCOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1955, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
June 3, 1955 
COMMON STOCK 

1254 cents per share payable June 
24, 1955, to holders of record at the 
close of business June 3, 1955. 

R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
May 24, 1955. 


| and year out . 
| have had no desire to buy your financial 





A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of THIRTY-FIVE CENTS per 
share has been declared for 
the second quarter of this 
year, payable on June 30, 
1955, to stockholders of rec- 
ord on June 15, 1055 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 





A quarterly dividend of $0.50 


per share in cash has been 





READERS SAY 


(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


writers come out specifically and take a 
marked stand as to what issues, what 
price, etc. In fact, the bulk of your writ- 
ers have gotten cautious from time to 
time as the general market was going 
down, and in practically all instances 
that was the time to buy, not sell. 

I almost feel, as an amateur, I could 
write better .. . market advice... 

Of all your pages, Goodman has done 
by far the best job month out, year in 
. . I can only say that I 


service after reading the hedged, middle 
of the road and poor timing statements 
of the vast bulk of your pages. However, 
your competitors aren't much better... . 
—At McCvure. 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Situations (Not) Wanted 


Your recent item on turning down job 
seekers (April 15) was very interesting. 
I am in a position similar to that of the 
person you discussed, and similar to the 
position of many others at this time of 
year . June ist [I received] my Mas- 
ter’s degree in Business. 

Since February, I have been talking 
with various company representatives 
here on campus. Some of these contacts 
have led to invitations to visit head of- 
fices or plants, and some have ended 
with offers of employment. On the other 
hand, I have had a number of refusals 
As you have already stated, the manner 
of refusal is very important from a pub- 
lic point of view. I must regretfully con- 
firm your conclusions that many com- 
panies are doing a very poor job... 

The worst two companies I encountered 
were Procter & Gamble and Aluminum 
Co. of America (no replies) .. . Not far 
removed from them were Rayonier and 
Colgate-Palmolive (curt noes). The fol- 
lowing companies managed to say No 
rather pleasantly: Union Carbide and 
Carbon, American Cyanamid, Norton Co., 
Dewey and Almy Chemical, Corning 
Glass, Stewart-Warner. Westinghouse, 
which sent a teletype to their New York 
office with instructions to phone me and 
convey their regrets, really impressed me 
the most . . 

Chances are that most of us will have 
fairly good positions in ten years’ time 
Who knows what decisions we may be 
called upon to make? I am convinced 
that a smaii investment in stationary and 
postage .. . will pay large dividends for 


declared on the Common 


these companies. Conversely, a poor at- 
titude now may cost them dearly years 
from now—and they will never know it 
—Name Wrrune to By Request, 
Columbia University, 

New York, N. Y 


Stock of C. L. T. Financia 
Conponation, payable July 
1, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
1955. The 
transfer books will not close. 


FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO, 132 


ness June 10, 


Checks will be mailed 


C. Joun Kunn, 
Treasurer 


| Eulogy 


You are doing a terrific job of report- 
ing—we especially like Trends & Tan- 
gents... —Francis St. Mary, 

Malone, N. Y. 


May 24, 1955 








Forees, suNE 15, 1955 








LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable July 1, 1955 
to holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the close of business 
on June 10, 1955: 

Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35% $1.0875 

VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasurer 


Ke 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


May 12, 1955 


May 25, 1955 











A dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half (37V4c) cents 
per share has been declared 
payable June 27, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 9, 1955. 

Joun G. Gaeensurncn 
Treasurer 


61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


pe 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 82 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the tstanding ¢ 
stock of this Conperation, payable 
on June 30, 1955, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on June 3, 1955. 


A. R. BERGEN, 


May 23, 1955. Secretary. 




















| the future 
| Government orders usually offer a 
| lower profit margin than civilian busi- 





US.E&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
a) Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pony 4 Saw a dividend of 

fty cents a 


yoyo Xr; 
15, sae ieee to _— 


, i 4. FITZPATRICK. 


Secretary 
May 25, 1955 














Forses, sung 15, 1955 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 





industrial production today is at 1953 
record high levels, even though the 
Government’s contribution, whether it 
be measured by actual defense expen- 
ditures or as percentage of gross na- 
tional product, has declined. The 
more-than-offsetting forces have come 
from gains in consumer spending 
which is putting pressure on industry's 
capacity to produce, plus increased 
spending by state and local govern- 
ments. 

The net result of this change is that 





there is a better quality to corporate | 


earning power than in recent years. 
For one thing, the excellent level of 
profits is being obtained in a normally 
competitive economy. 
after higher depreciation and amor- 
tization reserves—which means larger 
cash earnings. Furthermore, defense 


Secondly, it is | 


spending obviously does not build for | 


Apart from the fact that 


ness, they ordinarily are concentrated 
in a few industries, not spread over 
the economy. An upward spiral, up- 
ward momentum, is more likely to be 
self-generated if it develops via in- 
dustry and the consumer rather than 
the Government. 

Which stocks and groups are of spe- 
cial interest today? Those that will 
appeal to the institutional buyer and 
the sophisticated, unemotional specu- 
lator. Case in point, with their earn- 
ings likely to be in the $10-$12 range 
this year: both Chrysler and General 
Motors are candidates for later divi- 
dend liberalization. Furthermore, the 
institutional investor cannot help but 
be impressed by Chrysler’s bid for 
fame—and the fact that General Mo- 
tors is one of the cheaper institutional- 
quality equities available. 

Similarly, the almost unheralded 
optimism coming from the steel in- 
dustry, with leading executives out- 
doing each other in their forecasts of 
the expansion needed in coming dec- 
ades, directs attention once again to 
the steel stocks. Whether it be on the 
basis of cash throwoff or actual earn- 
ings, the group is most interestingly 
priced at current levels. Issues such 
as Bethlehem Steel, Jones & Laughlin, 
National and U.S. Steel are attractive 
for all security buyers, whether they 
term themselves “investors” or “spec- 
ulators.” The prosperity is so uni- 
versal that even a more marginal 
company like Granite City Steel, with 
an earnings potential of $5-$6 per 
share, has short-term merit. 


Advance release of this regular article 
will be airmailed to interested readers on 


| the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


June 1, 1955 


pay able July 1 











Finance Co: 


104th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY 
CASH DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend on the Common Stock at 
the rate of 
$.25 per share 


The dividend is payable June 


530, 1955 to stockholders of 


record at close of business June 
15, 1955 


William E. Thompson 


Secretary 


Over sh IN U.S 
900 OFFICES , AND CANADA 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 


the following dividends: 
PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of $1.06%, 
1955 to stockholders 


of record June 10, 1955 


COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 


* payable July 1, 1955 to stockholders 


of record June 10, 1955 


Roserr W. Jackson, President 


precy TRIER 


= BRILLO= 


manuracTunin COMPANY, INC: 


ividend No. 101 


of Porty 
NM 101 
A ese oS 





The RUBEROID Co. 


Building Materials 
for home, form and industry 

On May 24, 1955, a dividend of 40¢ 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this corporation was de 
clared by the Board of Directors, 
payable June 14, 1955 to stockhold 
ers of record at the close of business 
on June 3, 1955 

GPORGE FP. BAHRS 

Secretary-Treasurer 
DIVIDENDS PAID IN EVERY YEAR 

SINCE 1689 











THOUGHTS 





Material science now has the clear 
possibility and promise of the sys- 
tematic utilization of all the natural 
resources of the earth for the good of 
the whole human race. . . . Maintain- 
ing and improving the standard of 
living of all the peoples of the earth 
through increasing use of mechanical 
horsepower and the scientific ap- 
proach is now one of the keys to 
peace in the world. 

—Cnaries E. WILson. 


Let us teach our children to study 
man as well as mathematics and to 
build cathedrals as well as power 
stations. —Sm Davin Eccres. 


The real strength of democracy is 
that anyone who is not specifically 
against it must ultimately be for it, 
while communism suffers from the 
great tactical liability that anyone 
who is not specifically for it is even- 
tually forced to oppose it. 


—Epwin O. REeIscHaver. 


Not one of us knows what effect 
his life produces, and what he gives 
to others; that is hidden from us and 
must remain so, though we are often 
allowed to see some little fraction of 
it, so that we may not lose courage. 
The way in which power works is a 
mystery. —ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


The most fearful phenomenon of 
these midcentury years is not the atom 
bomb; atomic energy does have its 
constructive possibilities. ...The most 
fearful event of these times is the 
colossal expansion of the government 
of the United States and the constant 
increase of executive power within the 
government. —WueeLer McMILLAN. 


It is not enough to be ready to go 
where duty calls. A man should stand 
around where he can hear the call! 


—Rosert Lovis STevenson. 


God is an undiscourageable God, 
who has never grown tired, who will 
never grow tired. He has always pre- 
served for Himself a remnant of those 
who will live and speak and work for 
Him, In this fact is our hope for bet- 
ter days to come. Because of this fact 
we may even dare to believe in things 
that appear impossible today—endur- 
ing peace, the triumph of righteous- 
ness and goodwill toward men. 


—Atsert J. Penner, D.D. 
50 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Progress in the half-century ahead 
will continue to be the creation of 
mind rather than of hand; of stout 
hearts rather than stern measures. 

—Norman G. SHIDLe. 


Age should not have its faith lifted 
but rather teach the world to admire 
wrinkles as the etchings of experience 
and the firm lines of character. 

—Rawtren Barton Perry. 


B. C. FORBES: 

If I were asked to define success 
in one phrase, I would say, “A 
sense of honest duty honestly 
done.” There is no fun equal 
to the satisfaction of doing one’s 
best. No amount of money got 
by questionable expedients can 
win success or bring happiness. 
Genuine success is virtually al- 
ways the fruit of doing one’s 
best. The things that are most 
worthwhile in life are realiy 
within reach of almost 
every normal human being who 
cares to seek them. 


those 





If men use their liberty in such a 
way as to surrender their liberty, are 
they thereafter any the less slaves? If 
people by a plebiscite elect a man 
despot over them, do they remain free 
because the despotism was of their 
own making? Are the coercive edicts 
issued by him to be regarded as legiti- 
mate because they are the ultimate 
outcome of their own votes? 

Hersert SPENCER 


The law imprinted on the hearts of 
all men love the members of 
society as themselves. ROMAN. 


is to 


It is impossible to enjoy idling thor- 
oughly unless one has plenty of work 
to do Jerome K. JEROME. 

Teach the young people how to 
think, not what to think. 

-Sipney SUGARMAN. 


There is nothing so insupportable to 
man as to be in entire repose; with- 
out passion, occupation, amusement, 
or application. Then it is that he feels 
his own nothingness, isolation, in- 
significance, dependent nature, power- 
lessness, emptiness. Immediately there 
issue from his soul ennui, sadness, 
chagrin, vexation, despair. —Pascat. 


All are not just because they do no 
wrong; but he who will not wrong 
me when he may, he is truly just. 

—CUMBERLAND. 


All progress is based upon the uni- 
versal innate desire on the part of 
every organism to live bev~nd its 
income. —SaMvuet Burt er. 


Recreation is nothing but a change 
of work—an occupation for the hands 
by those who live by their brains, or 
for the brains by those who live by 
their hands. —Dorotny TxHompson. 


A mother should.give her children 
a superabundance of enthusiasm, that 
after they have lost all they are sure 
to lose on mixing with the world, 
enough may still remain to prompt 
and support them through great ac- 
tions. —J. C. Hare. 


What lies behind us and what lies 
before us are tiny matters compared 
to what lies within us. 

—Witt1am Morrow. 


When we build .. . let it not be 
for present delights nor for present 
use alone. Let it be such work as 
our descendants will thank us for, 
and let us think .. . that a time is to 
come ‘when these stones will be held 
sacred because our hands have 
touched them, and that men will say 
as they look upon the labor, and the 
wrought substance of them, “See! 
This our fathers did for us!” 


—Joun RUSKIN 


A deep meaning often lies in old 
customs. —ScHILLER. 


In all living there is a certain nar- 
rowness of application which leads 
to breadth and power. We have to 
concentrate on a thing in order to 
master it. Then we must be broad 
enough not to be narrowed by our 
specialties. 

—Rautex W. Socxman, D.D. 





A Text. aX 


Tobias J. Anten, 
What's your 
Forbes book is 
senders of texts used 


ite text A 


Ss 

Rochester, N. Y 
ta 

presented t 


And though I have the gift of prophecy 
and understand all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing. 


mysteries, and all 


—I CorinTHians 13:2 





Forses, sune 15, 1955 
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STUBBORN a « 6 hho ong would your production lin 
your designs today? Two years? Three years? No matter how good your products, y 
stantly improve them. Such is the stubborn law of competition. For this, America w f / 
more young professional engineers and scientists—for many years to come. For tt young 
people in high school must be encouraged to prepare themselves for entrance into our engineering 
colleges. A good beginning has been made by many companies 
and by the Advertising Council's “Engineers Wanted" Campaign 
Your company, too, can help promote engineering as a career 
To learn more about the Advertising Council and its “Engineers 
Wanted” Campaign, write for the booklets “The Advertising 
Council, What it is—What it does” and “How your company 
can help promote engineering as a career... ... 26. ee eee eee eee Advertising Council 





25 West 45th Street 
New York 34, N. Y. 





For more pure pleasure...have a Camel! 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No other cigarette is so rich-tasting 


yetisomildas( QI)el 


@ Why do more people get more pure pieasure from Make your own 30-day Camei Miidness Test. 
Cameis than any other brand? You need only to try Smoke only Cameis for 30 days. Find out for 


Cameis to know: no other cigarette has Camel's yourself why Cameis are America’s most popular 


richer biend of mild, costly tobaccos. No other cigarette — why Camel fiavor and miidness agree 


cigarette is so rich-tasting, yet so miid as Camel! with far more smokers...year after year after year! 





